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A HOME IN SOUTH BUCKS 
OR WEST MIDDX? 

Consult H. & B. LENO (Hstd. 1898). 
“OAK END ESTATH OFFICE,” GHER- 
RARDS CROSS (Tel. 4211-2), and 192-3 
HIGH STREET, UXBRIDGE (Tel.6456-7-8) 

Open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m, 
Saturday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


A LITTLE HOUSE in a quiet nook in 
Galway City, £1,200 Freehold just now. 


—R. G. BROWNE & CO., M.I.A.A., Galway. 


PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 

SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SECRETT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 


AMPORT, NR. ANDOVER. Charming 
detached thatched cottage, recently 
modernised. Con.: 3 bed., 2 rec., kitchen and 
bath. Ideal for week-end retreat. Trout fisli- 
ing available. Freehold, £3,500.—RICHARD 
AUSTIN & WYATT, 26, London Road, 
Southampton. Tel. 26126. 


RTHOG (near Fairbourne, N. Wales). 
; Charming Detached stone Residence. 
Mountain views. 8 bedrooms, 3 living rooms. 
Garage 6 cars. 2 acres. Electricity. Tele- 
phone. Possession. Private hotel since 1939. 


£3,750 Freehold.—CaRIss, Auctioneers, 
King’s Heath, Birmingham (Highbury 
2201-2). 


BEAUTIFUL EAST SUSSEX 

7 miles south of Tunbridge Wells. 
Superb conversion os Country House 

with 

Magnificent Southern Views. 
Square hall, cloakroom, 2 large reception 
rooms, kitchen, 4 large bedrooms, 2 bath- 

rooms, boxroom. 

Oil-fired central heating. Main water and 


electricity. 
Lovely shrub and lawn garden. Double 
garage. 


Freehold £6,500 
Outstanding order. Ideal for quiet retirement 
at low cost. 
Full details from Hampron & Sons, High 
Street, Mayfield (Tel. 2294), Sussex, or 6, 
- Arlington Street, St. James’s S.W. 1 
(GC. 47102) 


BRIGHTON. Fine Regency House on sea 
front. The property of a particular owner 
who has recently spent some £12,000 on 
extensive renovation and modernisation. 
Contains 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, 2 cloakrooms, glass enclosed sun 
loggia overlooking sea, Wa ygood Otis self- 
operated passenger lift, ultra- Paddern kitchen, 
refrigeration and every form of cooking. 
Garage, etc. Centrally heated. Caretaker 
(recommended and would remain if desired) 
occupies self-contained flat in basement. 
Freehold £13,500, of which £6,000 could 
remain at 54% if desired. Immediate 
possession. Garaging for 6 additional cars 
available at £1,500 if required. View by 
appointment.—SECRETARY, 11, Arundel Ter- 
race, Brighton. 


CLOSE TO NEW FOREST with superb 
views. Salisbury 9 miles. A Detached 
Country House on high ground. 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 reception rooms, study, utility 
room, ete. Garage, stable. Garden, ?# acre. 
£3,950.—H. W. WHITE, F.A.I., Chipper Lane, 
Salisbury, Wilts. Tel. 4464. 


CoLoHaRBOUR. Small village close to 
Leith Hill, 4 miles from Dorking. Det. 
mod. prop., true Cottage-style with magn- 
fent., uninterrupted views across open 
country at rear. Cedar shingle roof and 
white cement-rendered walls, large windows 
to the eleyation. Accm.: 3 or 4 bedrms., 
lounge 15 ft. 3 in. by 15 ft. 3 in. with large 
stone fireplace, oak beamed ceiling. Mod. 
kit. with sink unit and dom. blr. (fitted imm. 
htr.). Hall-cloak with wash basin and w.c. 
Mod. half-tiled bathrm. with pan., bath and 
coloured suite. Over } acre gardens, at the 
moment full of wild bluebells and primroses; 
paved terr. Gge. block for 2 cars. Ideal 
week-end res., or for persons retiring. Must 
be seen. £5,000 Fhid. Lon.—LANGLEY & 
BROADHEAD, 93, High Street, Epsom, 


COODEN BEACH, SUSSEX. Delight- 
fully placed, overlooking and almost 
abutting golf links. One minute from beach 
and main line station. An exceptionally 
charming and sunny semi-Bungalow Resi- 
dence with 4 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, 
entrance hall with gent’s cloakroom, com- 
municating lounge and dining room, well 
equipped kitchen; oil-fired central heating. 
Integral garage. Basily maintained garden. 
Freehold £5,600 —Apply STAINES & Co. 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. Tel. 349. 


CORNWALL, POLPERRO. A delightful 
Architect Designed Residence situated on 
“The Warren” ‘side, having magnificent 
uninterrupted views ‘of sea and coastline. 
Beach below. 2 recep. 4 bedrooms, etc. All 
mains. £6,350. See below. 
CORNWALL, POLPERRO. A charming 
Cottage-style Residence built of local stone, 
in screened and sheltered position on the 
fringe of Polperro. 1 acre grounds, well 
cultivated. 2 rec., 4 bedrooms, ete. Garage. 
Mains. £4,500. 
For full details of these and many others, 
apply: GUNTON & EDWARDS, 8, Market 
Strand, Falmouth, or Port Navas, near 
Falmouth. 


cosy COTTAGE and large garden. 
Westport, Hire. £2,000.—Box 1596. 


DEVELOPERS OFFER Georgian/Queen 
Anne Period conversion nearly com- 
pleted in truly rural setting, wide entrance 
hall, downstairs cloakroom, extensive lounge, 
dining room, study, utility room, 4 good bed- 
rooms, ultra-modern kitchen, usual offices, 
garage, garden about 4 acre with frontage to 
River Mole. Within short distance of 
Cobham (Surrey) Station (32 mins. from 
Waterloo). Price freehold £6,500. Apply 
DEVELOPERS, 359, Strand, W.C.2. Tel. 
Tem. 8965, 


EVON. Georgian Manor House in 
delightful setting, 12 acres. 10 bed., 
bathrooms. Garages. Ideal gentleman’s 
residence, country hotel or smallholding. 
Highly recommended. Freehold £8,950. Ref. 
1173.—TuckmRs, Auctioneers, Dartmouth. 


EVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 

RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE (in 
amalgamation with Herbert Fulford and 
Chorley), 82, Queen Street, Exeter. 


EVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 

SMALL.—Consult Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 


UMFRIESSHIRE, MOFFAT.  2&x- 

ceptionally attractive, well equipped and 
beautifwly situated first floor flat at Rose- 
bery House, Old Carlisle Road, on outskirts 
with lovely views. The flat is in splendid 
condition and contains lounge, morning 
room, 2 double and 1 single bedrooms, 
kitchenette with steel sink unit, etc., bath- 
room, box room, cloakroom; ample e.l. and 
power points; garage, coal cellar, etc., 
garden. Rateable value £45. Feuduty £4. 
Occupation by arrangement. Curtains, 
fitted carpets, etc. to be included.—For 
further particulars apply to Messrs. A. M. 
SIMPSON & SON, Solicitors, Moffat. 


East SUFFOLK. An exceptionally well- 

maintained fully modernised Tudor/Q.A. 
Residence of considerable character, out- 
skirts small town with hall, 3 rec. rooms, 
cloaks, 5 bedrms., dressing room, 2 bathrms., 
kitchen (Esse) and usual offices. Garage, 
small farmery, orchard, charming grounds 
intersected by small stream, croquet lawn. 
18 acres in all (mainly paddocks, 4 acres 
arable). In first class order and recommended 
£7,000. Possession Oct. 1958.—Full details 
from Sole Agents: FLICK & SON, Saxmund- 


ham. Ref. 1258. Tel. 2301-2. 
SHER. High ground. Views, 4 bed., 
cent. heat. 4 acre. £7,500. No agents. 
Tel. 4672 or Box 1601. 
FARNBOROUGH, KENT. (Nr.). Det. 
Family Bungalow. Quiet sitn., views. 


Easy access London (16 miles). Exe. Order. 


3-4 bed., 1-2 rec., kit., bath., extra w.c. 
Grge., wkshp., covered lobby, picturesque 
gdn., etc. £3,750. Freehold.—GRAHAME 


R. KING, Tubs Hill, Sevenoaks, 4219. 


OR SALE. In St. Leonards Forest, 4 

miles from Horsham. Attractive modern 
House; large sitting room, 4 bedrooms, 3 
bath., dining, kitchen, etc. Garage attached. 
54 acres woodland with rhododendrons oun 
azaleas.—Apply Box 1398. 


GLorious GOODWOOD. Modern de- 

tached Bungalow Residence, freehold, 
exceptional quality, quietly situated, not 
isolated. Fine drawing room, 3 bedrooms, 
large kitchen, bathroom. Good garden, 
grge., easy upkeep. £4,650. Partics’ Box 1590. 


LOUCESTERSHIRE. Family House 

in the centre of three hunts, situated on 
the Cotswolds with southern aspect. Old 
farmhouse completely modernised with 4 
reception rooms, kitchen with Aga, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms; central heating. 
Separate self-contained flat over 2 garages. 
Attractive setting, with garden and paddocks 
in aJl 64 acres.—Box 1597. 


HAMPSHIRE. In the favoured village of 

Nether Wallop, between Andover and 
Salisbury. Surplus Parsonage House unsold 
at auction, must be disposed of by Church 
Commissioners, Brick and tiled, hall, 3 rec., 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity, 
Garage. Workshop and large room over. 
Partly walled garden. Very reasonable price 
£2,250.—Sole Agents: F. ELLEN & SON, 
London Street, Andover. 


ANTS-WILTS BORDERS. Easily 

accessible to Salisbury and Andover, A 
Gentleman’s Residence commanding un- 
interrupted views over open country. 4 
principal, 3 secondary bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 excellent reception rooms, usual offices, etc. 
Attractive grounds. Double garage, paddock, 
stabling, etc. 2 acres. Drive entrance. 
£5,500.—H. W. WHITE, F.A.I., Chipper Lane, 


Salisbury, Wilts. Tel. 4464, 
RELAND. BAaTrERsBy & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.I., Westmoreland 


Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


[RELAND. For sale modernly appointed 

gentlemen’s and other Residences with large 
and small acreages of land, farms, private 
residences, bungalows, hotels and business 
premises. —-DENIS MURPHY AND Co., Auction- 
eers, Mallow, Co, Cork. (Estd 1884.) 


IRELAND 
HIGH COURT OF JUSTICH 
1946. No. 851 
IN THE ESTATE OF 
ALICE EMILY HAYES, DECEASED , 
For Sale by Private Tender 
The dwellinghouse known as Shan Creggan 
House containing 3 reception rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms, kitchen, scullery, pantries, bathroom 
and toilets and lands comprising 20 acres 
and 20 perches Statute Measure or there- 
abouts situate 4 miles. from the town of 
Ballybofey, in the County of Donegal. 
The dwellinghouse and lands are held in Fee 
Simple. P.L.V. of House £15. P.L.V. of 
Lands £3 10s. Good fishing available. 
Tenders are invited for the purchase of the 
above dwellinghouse and lands and should 
be in sealed envelopes endorsed ‘‘Miss Alice 
HE, Hayes, deceased—Tender,”’ addressed to 
the undersigned Solicitor having carriage of 
sale on or before the 25th day of June, 1958. 
Such sealed Tenders will be submitted to the 
High Court (Mr. Justice Dixon) for con- 
sideration on the 30th day of June, 1958. 
For further particulars and conditions of 
sale, apply to: 
LESLIE EH. KEARON, 
Solicitor having carriage of sale, 
31, College Green, Dublin. 
Tel. Dublin 78900. 


RELAND. NORTH & COMPANY, 
Estate Agents, Established 1829. Special- 
ists in Sporting and Agricultural properties; 
residences and city investments. 110, Graf- 
ton St., Dublin, or 20, Piccadilly; London, 
W.1 (Tel. Dublin 74721, or REGent 3759). 


LOVELY Country Residence, Hants/Berks 

borders. Cloakrm., 2 large rec., compact 
dom. offices, 4 beds., 2 bathrms., excellent 
outbldgs., garages for 4. Cottage annexe 
attached, 4 rooms, kit., bathrm. Garden 
studio. Charming gardens and paddock, in 
all 7 acres. £6,850 Fhold.—PARNELL JORDY 
AND HARVEY, Basingstoke. Tel. 2070. 


ODERN Freehold Residence situated 

on outskirts of Stroud, Glos. The usual 
superlatives are hopelessly inadequate in de- 
scribing this masterpiece in Cotswold stone, 
set in 14 acres in local beauty spot. Suffice to 
say that it will appeal to the higher business 
executive or person of similar status. Genuine 
enquirers please ring Stroud 1210. Weekdays 
after 7.15 p.m., or write C. STEPHENS, Somer- 
dale, Randwick, Glos. 


N ETLEY, NR. SOUTHAMPTON. 

Unique Character Residence of 24 acres, 
overlooking Abbey ruins. Con.: 6 bed., 3 rec., 
and all usual offices. In excellent decorative 
repair; and in addition are two self-contained 
flats prod. £300 p.a. Freehold. £6,000.— 
RICHARD AUSTIN & WyYATT, 26, London 
Road, Southampton. Tel. 26126. 


AINSFORD MILL Harbertonford, 

Devon (3 miles south of Totnes), with 
450 yards both banks river fishing, 16-acre 
T.T. Attested Residential Holding. Old Mill 
House (2/3 rec., 5 bed., bath. Main elec., 
c.h.), Cottage (partially converted) adjoins. 
Shippon for 8. Suitable also paying guests. 
£6,250 or offer.—Details, Sole Agents: 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE (and 
HERBERT FULFORD & CHORLEY), 82, Queen 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 74072), or owner direct 
(Harbertonford 252). 


SOMERSET-DORSET BORDERS. 
Georgian-style Country House in ideal 
setting on edge of small town, now in use as 
a school, suitable for private house, country 
hotel or conversion into flats. Lounge hall, 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
2 bath. Excellent outbuildings converted 
into hall, 3 classrooms, 2 garages, con- 
servatory, 5 greenhouses. Main services. 
Freehold with 14 acres £8,500.—T. R. G. 
LAWRENCE & SON, Crewkerne (Tel. 503/4), 
and at Bridport and Chard. 


SOMERSET. For private sale, det. Geor- 

gian House, 12 m. Bristol. 3 rec., 4/5 
beds. Old estab. gdn., orchard. Ex. cond. 1} 
acres. £6,500.—Partics.: Grey House, Yat- 
ton, Nr. Bristol. 


SOUTH WILTS TOWN Salisbury 8 miles. 
Attractive Cottage-style Residence in a 
large well-stocked garden. 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 recep. rooms, etc. Garage. All 
main services. £2,750.—H. W. WHITE, F.A.1., 
Chipper Lane, Salisbury, Wilts. Tel. 4464. 


S0uTH WILTS 6. miles Salisbury, 
Attractive Period Manor House in 1} 
acres of secluded and timbered grounds. 
3 principal, 3 secondary bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 good recep. rooms, etc. Garage for 2 cars. 
Outbuildings. £5,500.—H. W. WHITH, F.A.1., 
Chipper Lane, Salisbury, Wilts. Tel. 4464. 


GTIREINGSHIRE: For sale. Attrac. Res., 
facing south, overlooking Stirling Castle 
and Forth Valley. Conv. Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. 15 m. Gleneagles, lounge hall with 
parquet fir., 2 large public rms., 1 small bfast 
rm., 4 bed., 1 dressing rm., cloakrm., 2 bath., 
ample domestic quarters. Stone-built gar. 
Walled gdn. of 4 acre. All in first-class cond, 
Assessed rental £79.—Further partics.: W. S. 
Kerr, The Brae, Bridge of Allan. 


TJHATCHED COTTAGE of character. 

Edge of village, 2 miles Buckingham, 
convenient to Silverstone. Wealth of oak 
beam, 3 bedrooms, 2 reception, bathroom, 
kitchen. Garden, garage space. All modern 
conveniences and excellent order throughout. 
Price £2,300 (mortgage arranged). Box 1593. 


FOR SALE—contd. 


UNIQUE Freehold Property 

Forest; superb views; 3 miles Fordin 
bridge. Built 1938; in market for first tin} 
excellent order. 3 reception, 3 bedroon) 
etc. Garage. Grounds over 2 acres. 
vices. £6,750.—HAYWARD & COUND! 
Auctioneers, Fordingbridge (3190); 
Solicitors, JACKSON & SON, Fordingvay 
Hants. 


UPAVON, WILTS. An attractive, sm; 
old-world Thatched House with mode} 
conveniences and containing: 2 recepti\| 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, togeth 
with a number of loose boxes and outbuil) 
ings. Suitable for the keeping of horses, 
or “poultry. Total area in all about 14 ack 
For sale freehold with possession. £4, 
Particulars and order to view from Se 
Agents: DANIEL SMITH, OAKLEY & GARRAR 
32, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. Tel. Whi. 938) 
WEST LINTON Peeblesshire. Desi 
able stone-built House with gray 
outlook. Ground floor: 2 public rooms, ki 
chen, cloakroom, toilet. Upper floor: stud! 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. Greenh 
Outhouses. Herbaceous, rock and 
gardens. This property admirably suited 
anyone returning from abroad. Very mit 
mum furnishing required, since most roo 
fitted lovely built-in furniture. Full part 
and range ext. and int. photos. Box 15944 


OLDINGHAM. 17 miles S. Lonlla 

Detached House. 4 bed., bath., 2 re 
cloak., kitchen, scullery, brick’ garage. Ms 
water, elec., gas. Attractive garden. |. 
excellent condition. Early possession. Pr 
hold £4,500.—Write: Box 636. REYNE 
44, Chancery. Lane, W.C.2. j 


BUSINESSES AND HOTEL 


CLACTON- -ON-SEA, 3 miles. Charmi 

15th-century Guest House and Restaw 
ant, prominent position main London Roa, 
Delightful gardens, 2 acres. Tea garden 
Car park. Spacious oak-beamed dining roo? 
large lounge, 12 bedrms, 2 bathrms, cloakrn) 
modern kitchens. Garage, 4 cars. First- cl 
condition, beautifully furnished. Well-est 
lished business. £12,000 for Freehold, fi 
nishings, etc., as going concern.—Apply, Sc 
Agent, JOHN V. Story, F.A.L.P.A.,: 
Station Road, Clacton-on-Sea. 


NORFOLK MARKET TOWN. Freeh 

Country House Hotel, standing © 
grounds. 13 bedrooms; all year tra 
Fully furnished £6,500.—Box 1587. | 


OVERSEAS 


Estate Agents 


BAHAMAS (NASSAU). Invest in Nase! 
Bahamas real estate. World’s 55 
winter climate. NO INCOME TAX. 
Land Tax. Only 2% inheritance tax. Re: 
dential and commercial properties. —Wwrit! 
Nick DAMIANOS, DAMIANOS REALTY Co) 
PANY, Box 732, Nassau, N.P., Bahamas. 


For Sale Ei 


CANADA, MONTREAL, DORVA 

Convenient airport. Attractive sto; 
and brick bungalow. Residential aré 
Lounge (21 ft. by 12 ft.) plus dining oy 
(12 ft. by 12 ft.). Picture window. Plann 
kitchen. Breakfast nook. 3 spacious be} 
rooms. Walk-in wardrobes. 2 large a 
cupboards in private hallway. 2 bathroon 
Heated garage. Full c.h., oil-fired. Doul) 
windows included. Pleasant private om 
with patio. £8,500.—Box 1589. 


MARANDELLAS, SOUTHERN RHC 

DESIA. Modern Dairy Farm of 1,7! 
acres, beautiful scenery, altitude over 5,0 
ft. and healthiest spot in Africa with 4 
malaria. 5-bedroomed well-built house, ht 
cooker; main electricity, telephone; plent 
water; tennis court, swimming pool, 4 
Manager’s cottage, all-electric dairy, stabl 
poultry, pigs, market garden, irrigation, 
miles river. All for sale at £20,000 with sto 
and Friesian herd at valuation if require 
—Further details N. R. GrRimston, P.' 
Theydon, Marandellas, S.R. 

LAND WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
Requires minimum six-acre site in rut 
surroundings for projected research establis 
ment, preferably with spacious house easi 
convertible into office accommodation. 
Location approximately 30 miles radi 
London with easy access main road | 
railway. 
It is essential that planning permission f 
research laboratory is likely to be grante 
Letters to Box 1595. . 


MORTGAGES 


MeRTGAG ES. Shops, Offices, Flats, Fle 
let Houses, Factories, Town & Count 

Houses.—TALLACK Storr & Co., LTD., 4 

Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


ESTATE DUTY 


ALUATIONS. Throughout Kent ai 

Sussex. Freehold property, furnitu 
and effects—EVENS & MAar?tTa, 70, Ki 
Street, Maidstone. Tel. 4223. 


in Ng 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 1163-1165 All other classified 
advertisements. 
RATES AND ADDRESS FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 1163 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
7 LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 


Tel. 3295-6 


ESSEX—SITUATED ON A MILL STREAM 


1 mile from the old town of Coggeshall. 


| LOVELY 
_ _-XVIth-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
| OF MEDIUM SIZE 


built on the site of a 
CISTERCIAN ABBEY 
and including 
THE ABBOT’S LODGE 
and 


GUEST HOUSE 


AN HISTORIC RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 


QOOD COTTAGE 


A T.T, and ATTESTED DAIRY FARM 
which supports an Ayrshire herd, and 
consisting of high-quality pasture and 
arable land, water meadows and a small 
area of woodland surrounds the property. 
Farm could be let off if desired, 


ABOUT 108 ACRES 
Further 121/72 ACRES rented, 


PRICE £16,000 FREEHOLD 


or would be sold lock, stock and barrel. 


Joint Sole Agents: SrruTT & PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1 (GRO. 3056), and CurtTIS & HENSON, London. 


NEAR BANBURY, OXON 
VERY WELL SITUATED 
PART XVIth CENTURY VILLAGE HOUSE 
re : 


and comprising: 


COMPACT DOMESTIC 
OFFICES WITH 
SITTING ROOM, 

BILLIARDS ROOM, 
5/6 BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM 


Walled kitchen garden. 
LARGE STUDIO 


GARAGE 
Main services. 


PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 
All reasonable offers submitted for quick sale. 
1l-acre paddock and orchard also available. 
Agents: CuRTIS & HENSON, Banbury. 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel. Bookham 2801) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 


Built of Hornton stone 

Situated on the outskirts 
of the village, facing 
south and overlooking 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 


CUBITT & WEST 


ARDINGLY, SUSSEX 


4 miles Haywards Heath main line, station. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN BUNGALOW 


farmland. 


Contains: 
LARGE RECEPTION 
ROOM (24 ft. by 14 ft.), 

DINING ROOM OR 
SPARE BEDROOM, 
2 OTHER BEDROOMS, 
KITCHEN AND 
BATHROOM 
LARGE GARAGE 


CHARMING GARDEN. ABOUT 34 ACRE 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: CuRTIS & HENSON, London. 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 


Exors. sale. 
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CURTIS & HENSON apiittien, 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


TOWARD BEAUTIFUL FRENSHAM 
OBTAINABLE AT BARGAIN PRICE 


Farnham Station 3 miles. Frequent bus service. Village, 
etc., at hand. 


5/6 bed., bath., sep. w.c., cloaks, 3 recep., (lounge 22 ft. 
by 15 ft.), loggia. Part central heating. Garage, etc. 
Secluded garden. Hard tennis court. Immediate inspec- 
tion recommended. PRICE £5,950. All reasonable 
offers considered. 
Cubirr & West, Farnham Office (Tel. 5261). 


WESTHUMBLE, NR. DORKING 


Few minutes’ walk main Vine station. Close lovely open 
country. 
CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 


Entrance hall and cloakroom, 27 ft. lounge, dining room, 
4 bedrooms and dressing room, bathroom, etc. Built-in 
garage and stores. 

Fine garden room and heated greenhouse. 
PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD 
Cusirr & WEs?, Dorking Office (Tel. 2212/3). (Ref. D.705) 


Chartered 


YAFFLESMEAD, NR. HASLEMERE 
24 miles of town and main line station. 


LOW RESERVE. MUST BE SOLD. Rare oppor- 
tunity to acquire a family House in beautiful position 
which cannot be spoilt. Due south aspect. 2 recep., 
study, kit., 4/8 bed., bath. Mains. Garage. Studio. 
1 ACRE. Part c.h. Sale by Private Treaty or 
Auction later. 
Cubitt & WEST, Haslemere Office (Tel. 680/1). 
(Ref. H.294) 


SMITH-WOOLLEY & CO. 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
43, CASTLE HILL AVENUE, FOLKESTONE. Tel. Folkestone 51201/2. 
And at Collingham, Newark, Notts 


FOLKESTONE, KENT 


Close main line station and in centre of town with outlook over open meadow with trees. 
. ARCHITECT- 
DESIGNED HOUSE 
built in 1930 and in the 
market for the first 
time. 

4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
7 BEDROOMS, 

2 BATHROOMS 
Oil-fired central heating. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
QUIET GARDEN 
APPROX. 12 ACRE 


FREEHOLD 


Illustrated particulars from Folkestone Office (Tel. 51201/2). 


Surveyors SKINNER & ROSE mein bee 


REIGATE (Tel. 4747), REDHILL (Tel. 3555), HORLEY (Tel. 77 and 47) 


BETCHWORTH, NEAR REIGATE, SURREY 
In a delightful, sought-after rural posttion, on the North Downs with excellent views 
over Green Belt farmland, yet only a few minutes’ walk from station and bus route, 
3 MILES EQUIDISTANT REIGATE AND DORKING 


An exceptionally 

attractive modern | 
Cottage-style 
Country House 


4 bedrooms, tiled bath- Wa = 
room, delightful lounge, — * 
sun loggia, cloakroom, a / 
breakfast room, half-tiled ea 
kitchenette. ee ' 
All main services. bg ' 
ATTACHED GARAGE 
Attractive well kept 
secluded garden of about 
34 OF AN ACRE 


PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD 
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GROsvenor 


WILSON & CO. oe 


IN PICTURESQUE SURREY VILLAGE NEAR REIGATE || 6238) oes eee 


On high ground with lovely unspoilt views. In small village, 
easy reach of the coast at St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
Lovely secluded position overlooking farmlands with pleasant 
views. Ideally placed for daily travel, 34 miles main line 
station (London 40 minutes). 

AN ENCHANTING SMALL PERIOD HOUSE 
SET IN A MOST BEAUTIFUL GARDEN 
This mellowed character house dating back to the 15th 
century has been the subject of considerable expenditure, 
being carefully restored and modernised without spoiling 
its fine period features. And the exceptionally fine old-world 
gardens provide a perfect setting. 

Hall, cloakroom, dining room (26 ft. by {3 ft.), sitting 
room (20 ft. by 14 ft.), garden room (18 ft. by 16 ft.). 
Principal suite of bedroom, dressing room with verandah 
and bathroom, 3 other bedrooms and bath. 

Main electricity, water and gas. Central heating. 
T ndependent hot water supply. 

Beautiful matured timbered gardens with water feature, 
spreading lawns, with croquet lawn and bowling green, 
3 rose gardens. Fine south terrace with sun loggia. 
Productive kitchen garden with greenhouses. Arable 
field. Garage. 


PRICE £8,750 FREEHOLD WITH 8 ACRES 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., as above. 


23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


A DELIGHTFUL SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
Completely labour saving and in excellent order. Hall, 
dining room, lounge (21 “£t. by 16 ft.), breakfast room, 
sun loggia, 4 bedrooms (2 with basins), luxury bathroom. 
Mains. Oul-fired central heating. Good garage, Charming — 

gardens backing into woodland. | 
£5,500 FREEHOLD “at 
Inspected and recommended by WILSON & Co. 


cae GEERING & COLYER. ee | 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS (996-7), KENT, RYE (3155-6), HEATHFIELD (533-4), AND WADHURST (393), SUSSEX 


NEAR SEVENOAKS 


Frequent fast trains to City and West End. 
SUPERIOR BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


LOVELY EAST SUSSEX 


In own wooded parkland, + mile old-world village and station, 14 hours from London. 

A FINE SMALL EARLY GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 
Gloriously situated ag si 
and commanding 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 
magnificent views. reception rooms, hall, 2 cloak- 
2 BEDROOMS rooms, kitchen with Rayburn, 


BATHROOM seullery. 
LARGE RECEPTION GARAGES and STABLING 
, eee oe Matured grounds, orchard, 
kl agri land, 
KITCHEN parkland and agricultural lan 


in all 26 ACRES 


Vacant Possession 


(subject to the agricultural 
tenancy of 20 acres). 


Very large windows. 
Wooded grounds. 
Main services. 
Low outgoings. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £4,500, with vacant possession. 
Apply: Tunbridge Wells Office. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 
Apply: Hawkhurst Office. Sole Agents. 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & EDWARDS 


FOR WEST AND 
S.W. COUNTIES 


1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM (Phone 53439). High Street, SHEPTON MALLET, Som. (Phone 2357). 18, Southernhay East, EXETER (Phone 72321). 


BETWEEN BATH AND BRISTOL 


CIRENCESTER 6 MILES 


UPCOTT HOUSE, LATTON, NR CRICKLADE NEAR LEDBURY, HEREFORDSHIRE 


Glos-Wilts border. Secluded, on outskirts of a pleasant 
Cotswold stone village, with good views. 
AN EXCELLENT STONE-BUILT HOUSE 

Hall, 3 reception 3-4 bed., bathroom. 

Main electric light and water. 

Garage. 
6 fine loose boxes, etc. 

Superior modern cottage. 

Pleasant walled garden of OVER AN ACRE. 
Joint Auctioneers: Hopps & CHAMBERS, Cirencester 
(Tel. 62), and CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & EDWARDS, 

Cheltenham (as above). 


BETWEEN 
EVESHAM AND CHELTENHAM 
_. THE ORCHARDS, NEAR BECKFORD 
High up, on the south slope of Bredon Hill, with magnificent 


views. Entirely secluded; drive ‘approach. 
AN EXCELLENT MELLOWED MODERN HOUSE 


and orchard. NEARLY 34 A 


Sole Agents and Auctioneers: Cheltenham ‘(as above). 


Entirely secluded in a Green Belt area 


Large garage. Outbldgs. 
.V. £56. 


A GENTLEMAN’S PRODUCTIVE SMALL 
FARM OF 22 ACRES WITH VALUABLE FRUIT 
PLANTATIONS 


In lovely country. Well modernised old farmhouse of 

character. 3 good reception, modern kitchen, 4-5 bed- 

rooms, very good bathroom. Main services. Good range 
of buildings. 


Sole Agents: Cheltenham (as above). 


NR. MARLBOROUGH, WILTS } 
THE FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
WILLONYX, BECKHAMPTON 


Secluded in charming grounds with paddock, 5 acres, 
with long frontage to the main London-Bath road. 


Well planned on two floors. Hall and cloakroom, 3 | Well-built with valuable refinements and conveni- Lavishly appointed and in faultless order. 3 good rec. 
reception rooms, 4-5 bedrooms (all h. and c.), 1-2 bath- | ences. Large lounge hall, billiards room, library, dining | model offices (Aga), cloakroom, 6 bed. (4 with basins), 
rooms, first-class cheerful kitchen (Aga). Main water, room, compact domestic offices. 
electricity. Double garage and buildings. Pretty garden Agamatic and Aga cooker. 4 bedrooms. Hasily-kept gardens, 
A tarmac drives, Cree paths. 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE 21 ACRES. . 
Apply: Shepton Mallet (as above). ' Sole Agents and Auctioneers: Cheltenham (as above). 


Full central heating plus 3 bathrooms. Main services. Central heating. Magnificent 


buildings, squash racquets court. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 


MOLDRAM, CLARKE & EDGLEY 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
155-6, HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD, AND AT WOKING 


WEST CLANDON 
Clandon Station just under 1 mile (WATERLOO 45 MINUTES). 


GUILDFORD 4 MILES 
A modern house of 


character in excellent 
order. 


PENFOLD & WOOTTON 


PERRYMOUNT BUILDINGS, HAYWARDS HEATH (Tel. 1744), SUSSEX 


Only 3 miles from Haywards Heath Station (London 45 minutes) and within easy 
walking distance of local shops. 


Near HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX < 
A PICTURESQUE REGENCY COTTAGE OF CONSIDERABLE CHARM 


Labour saving in every way 
and providing a friendly at- 
mosphere 


3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 


Hall, cloakroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, large kitchen. 
Fully tiled scullery with 


DINING ROOM 
stainless sink unit. 5 bed- 
rooms (2 h. and ¢.). Bath- SL CH EN Ease 


room. ROOM, Etc. 


Central heating from new 


Trianco boiler. 
DETACHED GARAGE ATTRACTIVE WELL 
Easily maintained,  se- 


PLANNED GARDEN 
cluded garden of about 
2 ACRES 2 GARAGES 


CHARMING SITTING ROOM 


Main services 


£7,500 FREEHOLD 


Guildford Office. Tel. 67281. PRICE £4,950 FREEHOLD 


Full details from the Sole Agents; PENFOLD & WooTToNn, Haywards Heath (Tel. 1744). 


Comprising 
DINGLEY HALL 


(available at a very low price as a separate lot with 
as little as 8 acres). 


THIS LARGE AND NOTABLE 
COUNTRY MANSION 
of architectural distinction, dating from the 
17th and 18th centuries, still in private 
occupation and fully maintained. 


Containing about 35 rooms all told, plus 10 bath- 
roomsJand offices and very suitable for scholastic 
or other similar use. 


Main services and partial central heating. 


BETWEEN HORSHAM AND THE SOUTH DOWNS 
In beautiful unspoilt country 8 miles south of Horsham. 
EXCEPTIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY OF 
236 ACRES 


AT FALCONERS, SHIPLEY 


7-8 bedrooms (h. and ¢.) 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, domestic offices. 


Main water and electricity. 


2 self-contained flats, pair 

modern cottages, 2 bunga- 

lows, cottages and bailiffs’ 

modern house. Excellent 

T.T. farm buildings (stand- 
ings for 46). 


5 garages. 


Delightful grounds, large 
lake with boathouse. 


Arable and pasture land of 
236 ACRES 


The whole in impeccable condition and the subject of considerable recent 
expenditure. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT THE TOWN HALL, HORSHAM, ON 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, AT 3 p.m. 


Sole Agents: HENRY SMITH & SON, 20, North Street, Horsham (Tel. 3271) 
and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (B.31580) 


Formerly the residence of Mrs. Selby Lowndes of Whaddon. 


WINSLOW, NORTH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


HUNTING WITH WHADDON CHASE AND BICESTER 


Luxuriously fitted 
residence of character 
Sitting hall, drawing room 
dining room, modern dom 
estic offices, 8 bedrooms 
(5 with basins), 5 bath- 

rooms. 
Complete central heating. 
All main services. 

2 STAFF COTTAGES 
(each with bath and main 
services). 
GARAGE 
FIRST-CLASS 
STABLING 


CHARMING GARDEN AND PADDOCKS 
NEARLY 7 ACRES, FREEHOLD 
PRICE £8,850. VACANT POSSESSION 


Further particulars from Joint Agents: ROBINSON & HALL, 15a, St. 
Paul’s Square, Bedford (Tel. 2201), and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (Ref. J.42335) 


CARMARTHENSHIRE 


Adjoining the village of Laugharne, but completely secluded, in a delightfully sheltered 
position on the shore of Carmarthen Bay, facing south and enjoying magnificent views. 


THE CHARMING RESIDENCE OF GLANYMOR, LAUGHARNE 


4rec., 7 bed., 3 bathrooms. 
Usual domestic offices. 


Heated conservatory. 
Garages for 2. 
Stone-built lodge (4 rooms). 
Mains electricity and water. 
Own drainage. 


Small area of formal 
grounds but 23 acres wood- 
land and coppice of great 

charm. 


13 acres agricultural 


land with farm 
buildings. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND SMALL AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTY in a unique setting of great charm. 


IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale by Private Treaty. Inspection only by permit to view to_be 
obtained of a Joint Agents: JOHN FRANCIS & SON, Carmarthen (Tel. 
6465-6) and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (Ref. 73696) 


ett tines) 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


(10 lines) 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


BORDERS OF NORTHAMPTON AND LEICESTERSHIRE 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN NUMEROUS LOTS 


DINGLEY HALL ESTATE OF 360 ACRES 


Vendor’s Solicitors: Messrs. MURRAY HUTCHINS & CO., 11, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. For particulars apply to Messrs. FISHER & CO., Land Agents 
43, High Street, Market Harborough (Tel. 2201), or JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
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Walled garden with good house. 
EXTENSIVE STABLE YARD 
NUMEROUS COTTAGES 
nearly all with main electricity and public water 
supply. 

LOVELY TIMBERED PARK OF 138 ACRES 
FARM OF 100 ACRES 
2 SMALLHOLDINGS SUITABLE FOR PIGS 
AND POULTRY 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


AUCTION SALE, AS A WHOLE OR IN 
LOTS (unless previously sold), AT MARKET 
HARBOROUGH, ON JUNE 10, AT 3 p.m. 


CHILTLEY PLACE, LIPHOOK 
REMODELLED LUXURY RESIDENCE 
IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER 
OVER £6,500 SPENT ON RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 
Lounge hall, games and 
3 reception rooms, 8 bed 
and dressing rooms, 6 bath- 


rooms, small staff flat, 
model kitchen. 


Electric central heating. 
Main services. 


STAFF COTTAGE 
Lovely’ gardens. 
41/2 ACRES 


Freehold with 
possession. 


PRICE £7,500 FOR THE ABOVE 
Another 2 cottages and 45 acres parkland also for sale. 


Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (Ref. J.60514) 


BEECH HILL HOUSE, MORCHARD BISHOP 
NEAR CREDITON, DEVON 


HANDSOME STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


HALL 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
9 PRINCIPAL 
BEDROOMS 
4 STAFF BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 


GARAGES 


Stabling and cowshed. 


Main electricity. 
Main water available. 
PARKLAND 


and 
STAFF COTTAGE 


IN ALL ABOUT 60 ACRES 
PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
The house and about 8 acres would be sold separately. 


Further particulars from Joint Agents: HANNAFORD, WARD AND 
SOUTHCOMBE LTD., 13, Cross St., Barnstaple, and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE 


Wigtown 4 miles. Newton Stewart 10 miles. 


DESIRABLE STOCK REARING FARM OF 
DALREAGLE 


IN ALL ABOUT 480 ACRES (250 ARABLE) 


DETACHED FARMHOUSE of 3 bedrooms, boxroom, hall, 3 public rooms, 
kitchen (Esse), bathroom, garden. 2 cottages. Commodious stone-built and slated 
range of farm buildings. 


Main electricity. Excellent private water supply. 


SALMON FISHING (R. BLADNOCH). GOOD PHEASANT, PARTRIDGE 
AND SNIPE SHOOTING 


FORISALE WITH POSSESSION, PREFERABLY AS A GOING CONCERN 
OR WITH LIVE AND DEAD STOCK AT VALUATION 


Particulars from: A. B. & A. MATTHEWS, British Linen Bank Buildings, 
Newton Stewart, Scotland; or 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 


Telegra 
“Wood, Agents, a London” 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
SOUTHAMPTON 


By order of the executor of the late C. J. Jones. 
H 


OVE, SUSSEX 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
Situate in a splendid position with extensive views. 


yy 


Elbon, 323, Dyke Road. A most attractive property 
{ 5 bedrooms (3h. & ¢.), bath., lounge hall, 2 recep .,cloaks. 
| Large garage. Main services. Delightful matured garden 
of 34 ACRE, part of which could be used for building 
(subject to planning permission). Auction (unless pre- 
viously sold), May 29, 1958, Old Ship Hotel, Brighton. 
Solicitors: Messrs. Lucas & BAILEY, 180, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
Auctioneers: Fox & SONS, 117 and 118, Western Road, 
Brighton (Tel. Hove 39201, 7 lines). 
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FOX & SONS 


HAMPSHIRE 


32 miles Fordingbridge, 15 miles Bournemouth and Salis- 
bury. Beautifully situated in pretty village well away from 
road traffic and commanding gorgeous views. 


PICTURESQUE SMALL RESIDENCE fitted with 
all modern comforts. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge 
(20 ft. by 16 ft. 9 ins.), dining room, cloakroom, kitchen 
with Aga cooker. Main water and electricity. Central 
heating. Double garage. Loose boxes. 2 heated green- 
houses, other buildings. Beautiful grounds in perfect 
condition, excellent paddocks, ABOUT 6 ACRES. 
PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 6300). 


1958 


BRIGHTON 
WORTHING 


NEW FOREST, CLOSE BEAULIEU 


Providing complete seclusion suitable for Private 
Occupation, Dog Breeding or Smalliholding 
purposes. 


MINIATURE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
Colonial-style Bungalow of 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


4 reception rooms, domestic offices. Central heating i 


Garages. Small secondary cottage. Grounds and } 
woodland of 31 ACRES. i 
H 


Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton 
(Tel. 25155, 4 lines). 


BEAULIEU RIVER—HAMPSHIRE ~ 


WITH EXTENSIVE WATER FRONTAGE AND PRIVATE PIER 


On the borders of the NEW FOREST 
1 mile good market town, 6 miles Fordingbridge. 


MOST CHARMING FARMHOUSE, reputed to be 
about 300 years old, beautifully appointed, constructed 
of brick with thatched roof and situated well back from 
road. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, sun parlour, cloakroom, dairy, kitchen. Main 
electricity and water. 2 garages, shed suitable for 2 loose 
boxes, numerous buildings, Picturesque gardens and 
grounds, productive orchard, 3 good paddocks. 
ABOUT 5 ACRES. PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 6300). 


which should have particular appeal to 
the keen and enthusiastic yachtsman. 


Delightful mellowed brick, half-timbered 
Thatched roof. 


6 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


COMPACT MODERN DOMESTIC 
OFFICES 


SPACIOUS GARAGE ACCOMMODATION 
STAFF FLAT 


BOATHOUSE, PRIVATE PIER 
WITH DEEP WATER MOORING 


Central heating. Electricity and water. 
Delightful garden and woodlands. 


ABOUT 9 ACRES 


REDUCED PRICE OF £14,500 LEASEHOLD TO ENSURE EARLY SALE, WHICH IS GREATLY BELO 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 6300). 


WINCHESTER 
DOMUM HOUSE AND PREMISES 
Situated on the eastern outskirts of the city with long 
frontage to the river. 


CHARACTER RESIDENCE AND OUTBUILDINGS 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 
offices. Central’ heating. Garden. Adjoining buildings of 
4,000 sq. ft. suitable for light industry. 
AUCTION, JUNE 3 (unless sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. W. A. G. DAVIDSON & Co., Staple 
House, 51-52, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, 
Southampton (Tel. 25155, 4 lines). 


NDING CHARMING RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY | 


W PRESENT-DAY VALUE 


BOLNEY, SUSSEX 


Delightfully situated. 5 miles Haywards Heath main-line 
station. 


Picturesque Detached Period Residence, carefully 
modernised. 4 bedrooms, modern bathroom, lounge, 
dining room, cloakroom, kitchen. Detached garage. 


Charming old-world garden. 
PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton 
(Tel. Hove 39201, 7 lines). 


HOWARD, SON & GOOCH 


GREAT MISSENDEN : 


GREAT MISSENDEN, BUCKS 


London 31 miles; 5 mins. walk of shops and station. 
MODERNISED PERIOD COTTAGE 
ees z : 


AMERSHAM : CHESHAW =: 


EXCELLENT 

CONDITION Distinctive matured 
Large hall, lounge (20 ft. spacious Modern Resi- 
by 18 ft.). Up-to-date dence 
kitchen with dining recess. 
3 bed. (scope for fourth), with 


PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


Apply: Great Missenden Office (2194). 


small dressing room, 
Luxury bathroom 


Miniature Walled-in 
Garden with space for 


Vacant Possession. 


HARROW 


Main services. 


garage, 


Immediate 


ORCHARD PADDOCK, 
3 DOUBLE BEDROOMS, 
BATH, 23-FT. LOUNGE, 
DINING ROOM, MORN- 
ING ROOM, ETC. 


VIDLER & CO. 


ESTATE OFFICES, RYE Tel. Rye 2124-5 


OUTSKIRTS VILLAGE 3 MILES RYE 


GLORIOUS RURAL SITUATION 
NEAR GOLF LINKS AND BATHING SANDS 


Ae 


20-FT. GARAGE. SIMPLE AND PRETTY GARDEN 


£4,300 FREEHOLD 


¢ 
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ce HARRODS OFFICES 


‘Ietate, Harrods, London” 32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


THE WINDMILL, ARKLEY, HERTFORDSHIRE 


STANDING IN ABOUT 6 ACRES OF INTERESTING GROUNDS ON THE EDGE OF AND PARTLY IN THE GREEN BELT, 
ABOUT 12 MILES NORTH OF TOWN 
Bus service passes to Northern Line Underground Station. 


AN OUTSTANDING MODERN 
REPLICA OF A TUDOR PERIOD 
RESIDENCE 


Beautifully fitted and with many interest- 
ing detailed features. Planned on 
practical lines to diminish labour and 
expense. 
LOUNGE HALL, CLOAKROOM 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 
STAFF SITTING ROOM 
2 STAFF BEDROOMS AND BATHROOM 
Central heating. Main services. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


OVERLOOKING STOKE POGES GOLF COURSE 


Easy reach of Slough, 25 minutes London. 
TWO FLOORS ONLY 
2/3 reception rooms. 5/6 


bedrooms, basins (h. and 
¢c.), bathroom. 


Garage for 3. 
Co.’s mains. 
Central heating. 


Lovely grounds, easy to 
maintain, lawns etc., 


1 
LO toe ABOUT 11/2 ACRES 


ONLY £6,950 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 


(KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 
or GIDDY & GIDDY, Slough. 


REIGATE, NEAR STATION 


On the edge of the town. Remarkably secluded position. 


OUTSTANDING MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE with most 
attractive elevations. 


Many special internal 
features. 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 fine 

reception rooms, compact 

domestic offices, 6 bed- 
-rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. 
Garage block which might 
convert into cottage. 
Magnificent gardens and 


grounds of considerable 
charm, profusely stocked, 


IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD 


Harrovs Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Eatn. 807). 


20 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN 


Picked position on edge of Common. 2 minutes’ walk buses, 5 minutes station 
(Waterloo 35 minutes). 


A CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


FULL GAS-FIRED 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 rec., 
sun lounge, principal suite 
bed. and bath, lady’s and 
gent’s dressing rooms, 
5 other bed., second bath. 
Garage (2). Outbuildings. 
Main services. 
Delightful grounds of great 
appeal yet not over formal. 
Hard tennis court. In all 


ABOUT 41 ACRES 
(might = sold with less 


and). 


FREEHOLD, POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: Harrops Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GARDENS 
including miniature lake, 
THE OLD WINDMILL 


carefully preserved and commanding magnifi- 
cent views from the gallery. 


a 
4 
a; 
§ 


ALSO 34 ACRE LAKE IN 
WOODLAND SETTING 


“iS wee 


SUPERIOR MODERN 
DETACHED COTTAGE 
SECONDARY GARAGES 
STABLING AND BARN 


STRONGLY RECOMMENDED AS A PROPERTY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER 
View by confirmed appointment only through the Agents, HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 


HISTORICAL SOUTH DEVON PROPERTY 


Exeter 15 miles, Honiton 2 miles, 9 miles from coast. Secluded but accessible position 
INTERESTING PERIOD HOUSE, LARGELY STONE BUILT 


Recently modernised 
regardless of cost. 
Galleried lounge hall, 3 
reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Staff 
wing: 3 rooms and 
bathroom. 

Garage and stabling and 
outbuildings. 

Main water and electricity. 


Pleasant gardens, grounds 
and orchard, in all about 


4 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £8,750 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S,W.1 
(KENSINGTON 1490. Extn. 807); 
LEE WRIGHTS, 9, Palace Gate, Exeter (Tel. 72325). 


SOUTH DEVON 


Overlooking the beautiful Salcombe Estuary, the subject of a special article. 
Designed by an architect for his own occupation. 


PRONOUNCED CHARACTER RESIDENCE of unusual design. 


Entrance hall, dining room 
and large living room, 4 
good bedrooms, cloakroom, 
bathroom, separate w.c., 
large studio. 
Garage, workshop, other 
useful outbuildings. 
Co.'s water, electric light and 
power and drainage. 
Inexpensive garden, origin- 
ally an orchard, dry stone 
walling, rose garden and 
steps leading to the creek, 
IN ALL ABOUT 
344 ACRE 


£7,750 FREEHOLD 
Recommended something exceptional by Agents: 
HARRODS LTpD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 


FASCINATING TUDOR PERIOD RESIDENCE 10? ACRES 


Essex Uplands. Epping Tube Station 1 mile. Heart of unspoilt country in Essex 
Union Hunt. 
FULL OF CHARACTER WITH WEALTH OF BEAMS AND OTHER 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. Fully modernised and in first-rate order. 


3 reception rooms, study 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
delightful kitchen, etc., 


Main services. 
Modern drainage. 
Large barn, original cow- 
house (garage 2), useful 


building and plans for 
conversion. 


Country garden with a 
duck pond and 9 ACRES 
pasture. 


LOW OUTGOINGS. FREEHOLD 
Inspected and enthusiastically recommended. 
Sole Agents: Harrops Ltp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(KENsington 1490, Extn. 810). 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


The entrance front. 


ONE OF THE PRETTIEST PARTS OF SOMERSET 
The south slopes of the Mendip Hills. 


SMALL 16th-CENTURY HOUSE OF GREAT CHARM 


Between Shepton Maliet and Castle Cary. 
: SEZAY Sheltered position in 
y small village; easy 
reach Bath and Bristol. 
Stone-built; roof partly 
thatched with Norfolk 
reeds. Quite a “‘picture” 
house 
3 receptions,)5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Charming 
interior. Aga cooker, 
Agamatic boiler. 
Main services. 
GARAGE 
Stable. Pretty, walled 
garden, orchard and 
paddock. An easily run 
home possessing a lot of 
character. 


PRICE, INCLUDING MANY EXTRAS, IS 
£6,750 WITH 34, ACRES 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 


FRINGE of KENTISH VILLAGE, 34 MILES MAIDSTONE 


Protected position overlooking farmland. 
MELLOWED RED BRICK GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Newly decorated and completely modernised 


Lounge hall, suite of 3 
charming reception rooms 
(one is 35 ft. by 20 ft.). 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
(On top floor are play- 
room and 2 or 3 usable 
attics.) Basins in 5 bed- 
rooms. Oil-fired central 
heating. Agamatic domestic 
boiler. All main services. 


STABLE 
2 GARAGES 


Matured and partly walled 

garden overlooking own 

paddock, pond and very 
valuable woodland. 


From Maidstone London is reachable in 1 hour. 
REALISTIC PRICE WITH 11 ACRES 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 


SUSSEX HILLS 


Amidst unspoiled rural surroundings 6 miles south of Tunbridge Wells. One mile from 
main line station with fast trains to London. Easy reach R.C. church. 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 
WITH DELIGHTFUL VIEWS 


In excellent order throughout. 


LOUNGE HALL. 2 SPLENDID RECEPTION ROOMS. 5 BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 


Main electricity and water. 
DETACHED GARAGE FOR TWO OR THREE CARS 


Delightful well-timbered gardens with tennis lawn, forming a most attractive 
feature. Orchard planted with masses of bulbs. 


13, ACRES FREEHOLD. £6,500 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
REG. 2481. 
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F. L. MERCER & CO. 


KENT. 35 MILES FROM LONDON 


Conveniently situated for daily travel to City and West End. 4% miles from Tonbridge main line station; good omnibus services. 


L APPOINTED GEORGIAN-TYPE COUNTRY HOUSE OF MEDIUM SIZE 
IN WELL TIMBERED GROUNDS PROTECTED BY OWN WOODS AND PARKLANDS 62 ACRES 


The garden elevation. 


IAL PROPERTY HAS BEEN THE SUBJECT OF CONSIDERABLE EXPENDITURE 
TOES eA ee The well planned petted comprises: a ] 
i i 6 principal bedrooms, dressing room, athrooms, secondary bedrooms on top floor if required. Kitchen with Aga cooker and 
ee Tee ee are reapers Pernice lodge, Scere coun’ Garaee, eae aa gAeeons and srourge wilenake a Pheer) Sppest te ganuen 
2 4 : : 2d ie iS ighl ductive. Spacious lawn oice collection of flowering and evergreen trees and shrubs. Completely walled kitchen 
Sethus}asts; the soll beimgjeaclly wor sesiae ae! Peakases sicher woodland and well timbered parklands. pee ao 
MERITING DESCRIPTION AS AN EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN AT £12,500 WITH 62 ACRES 
Sole Agents: F. L. Mprour & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, London, W.1. Telephone REGent 2481. 


~~. ‘ 
The superior entrance lodge. 


GARDEN LOVER’S MECCA IN BERKSHIRE 


Open south view to Finchampstead Ridges. 
AN IMMACULATE SMALL MODERN HOUSE 


Between Wokingham and Crowthorne. 


Secluded position. 
In 21/7 ACRES (not all 
under cultivation) with 
gorgeous garden laid 

out by Sutton’s. 
Architect-designed and 
built 1930. 

Loggia, 3 receptions, 

4 bedrooms, attractive 
kitchen and bathroom. 
Complete central heating. 
Main electric light and 
power. 
Beautifully decorated, 
bright and sunny interior. 

RAGES. 
Wokingham 24 miles, 
Reading 8. 

A MOST ENCHANTING SMALL COUNTRY HOME IN “MINT” 
CONDITION 
FOR SALE AT £7,000 
Sole Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., as above. 


10 MILES FROM CAMBRIDGE 


Secluded position in the centre of a village on the borders of Essex, Herts and Cambridge- 
shire, about 49 miles from London. 7 miles from Audley End station, excellent service of 
trains to Iiverpool Street, 1 hour. Easy reach Newmarket, Royston, Bishop’s Stortford. 


MODERNISED QUEEN ANNE PERIOD HOUSE OF IMMENSE CHARM 


In a beautiful, easily 
worked walled garden. 
The house has a bright 
and cheerful interior 

with well proportioned 
rooms on two floors 
only and is in immacu= 

late condition. 


. 


3 reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, fitted basins, bath- 
room. Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage (mains 
available). Cobbled court- 
yard with garage for 3 cars. 
Stabling and other out- 

buildings. : 


Very lovely secluded garden bounded by River Granta, easily run with wide 
expanse of lawn, flowering and evergreen trees and shrubs, vegetable garden with 
espalier fruit trees. ABOUT 1 AC 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REG. 2481. 


WEST SUSSEX 


Lovely secluded position between Horsham 7 miles and Worthing 14 miles. 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL 
COUNTRY HOUSE IN PICTURESQUE RURAL SETTING 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS. BREAKFAST ROOM WITH AGA. 3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 


Main services. 


GARAGE AND USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS 
Simple but pretty garden. In addition is a useful paddock. 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £4,950 | 


RECOMMENDED AS SOUND VALUE IN TO-DAY’S MARKET AND 
WELL WORTH AN IMMEDIATE INSPECTION ; 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., 40, Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REG. 2481. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


Scheduled as a building of historical 
interest and the subject of an illustrated 
article in “Country Life.” 


ENTRANCE HALL AND CLOAKROOM, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 8 BEDROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS. 


OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 
AND DOMESTIC HOT WATER 


Main electricity and water. 


The Land comprises several enclosures of 
grass and arable lying to the south and west 
of the property. 


SOUTH DEVON. Secluded position with enchanting 
views. 


500 ft. above sea level, with lovely southern aspect enjoying the maximum of sunshine in 
a warm equable climate. Close to the moors. Outskirts picturesque village easy reach 
Moretonhampstead, Exeter and the coast at Torquay. 


VERY os tel tl tg) COUNTRY HOUSE oF MOST CONVENIENT SIZE 


Drive approach. 
Recently the subject of 
considerable 
expenditure. 
Planned on two floors 
only and easy to run. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
56 BEDROOMS, 

2 BATHROOMS. 
Central heating, 
main electricity and water 
Agamatic boiler. 
Garage and 
useful outbuildings. 
Delightful landscape gar- 
dens with picturesque 
ornamental pools. 


Vegetable garden and orchard. 21/4 ACRES 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY AT £5,750 
Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REG. 2481. 


HAMPSHIRE AND SUSSEX BORDER 


IN WOODED COUNTRYSIDE BETWEEN LIPHOOK AND PETERSFIELD 


Main-line station 1 mile. 34 miles from Petersfield, 8 miles from Haslemere (Waterloo 
55 minutes), 21 miles from Guildford and 20 miles from Portsmouth. 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE IN 
SECLUDED MATURED GARDEN 


Approached by a drive. Conveniently planned accommodation on 
two floors only. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS (2 fitted basins), BATHROOM. 
Central heating. Co.’s water. Main electric light and power. Modern drainage. 
Two garages with loft above. Store room, woodshed and pigstye. 


WELL LAID OUT GARDENS FORMING A DELIGHTFUL SETTING _ 
including banks of rhododendrons, Douglas fir trees, large lawn, rose trees, kitchen 
garden and fruit garden. The whole property is protected by its own well-grown 
hedges. ABOUT 1 ACRE. Sandy soil. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 


Agents, F. L. Mproer & Co.. Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REG. 2481. 


ON THE LEAS, AT FOLKESTONE 


One of the finest situations on the Kent coast, standing on high ground with lovely views 
over the Channel to Beachy Head. 


SUPERBLY CONSTRUCTED MODERN HOUSE IN THE TUDOR STYLE 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, 2 BATHROOMS, 
MAID’S SITTING ROOM 


Central heating and all main services. 


Terraced gardens. About 34 ACRE, with winding drive approach, 
FOR SALE BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS 


HORSHAM, SUSSEX 


Best part of this favourite district, in quiet country lane facing farmlands; views to 
Denne Park; 1 mile Horsham station. 


BEAUTIFULLY BUILT BUNGALOW-TYPE HOUSE 
WITH SPACIOUS INTERIOR 


2 RECEPTION ih 2-3 BEDROOMS (wood block floors), 
TILED BATHROOM 


Main services. LARGE GARAGE. 


Garden requiring minimum upkeep. 
RECOMMENDED AS A CHOICE LITTLE PROPERTY AT £4,850 


COU NR cL EM AY 62:2, 1958 


F. we MERCER CO. 2481 
a 
SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES aya sad Aine 


WEST SURREY. IN ONE OF THE LOVELIEST PARTS 


13 miles Godalming station, amidst most glorious country, 400 ft. up, with far-reaching views. 


A BEAUTIFUL PERIOD HOUSE OF CHARACTER IN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE ORDER 


FOR SALE WITH 47 ACRES. ONE OF THE MOST DELIGHTFUL MINIATURE ESTATES NOW IN THE MARKET. 
Sole feents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. REG. 2481. 


SUPPLEMENT—13 


Telephones: 


AT THE COURTYARD ENTRANCE IS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LODGE IN HARMONY 
WITH THE HOUSE 


FINE STUDIO OR DANCE ROOM 
converted from original barn 41 ft. by 17 ft. 


GARAGE ACCOMMODATION 
FOR SEVERAL CARS 


VERY ATTRACTIVE AND 
BEAUTIFULLY MAINTAINED GARDEN 
which is a feature and in complete keeping 


with the picturesque residence. 


HANTS AND BERKS BORDER. 41% miles Newbury 


Secluded position in the vicinity of large country estates. ° Easy reach Andover, 14 miles 
and Basingstoke, 20 miles. 
CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE WITH A VERY LOVELY VIEW 


Well planned 
accommodation ee 
on two floors only. . 4 
Fine lounge hall, suite of 
3 reception rooms, polished 
oak floors, study, five prin- 
cipal bedrooms, dressing 
room and 2 bathrooms. 
Servants’ wing with further 
bedrooms and third bath- 
room, admirably suited for 
easy conversion into self- 

contained staff flat. 

Central heating, 
Aga cooker, 

main electricity and water. 
2 GARAGES (3 CARS) 


Range of pigsties and other buildings. 

Delightful pleasure gardens, area of woodland and eee paddock, forming 
miniature parklike setting. 131/72 ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 


Sole Agents: F. L. MEROER & CoO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
REG, 2481. 


Secluded position in NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


Main-line station } mile. Waterloo just over 1 hour. Basingstoke 6 miles, Alton 9 miles 
Farnham 7 miles, Reading 13 miles. 


A CHARMING SINGLE STOREY BUNGALOW TYPE 
HOUSE IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 


Well built in brick with cavity walls, colour washed white with casement 
windows under a pantiled roof. a retired position on the outskirts of 
a village. 


The accommodation comprises LARGE LIVING ROOM (25 ft. by 13 ft.), 4 BED- 
ROOMS (2 with basins), LARGE BATHROOM and good KITCHEN premises. 


Rayburn cooker and water heater. Main water and electricity. Immersion heater. 


Two garages. Stabling accommodation, four stalls, at present used as poultry houses. 


PICTURESQUE MATURED GARDEN FORMING AN IDEAL SETTING 


Large paddock, 5 ACRES, with planning permission for one dwelling house 
FOR SALE WITH 51/2) ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,750 
Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REG. 2481. 


RESIDENTIAL SMALLHOLDING IN KENT 


Folkestone 7 miles, Ashford and Canterbury 12 miles. 


OWNER HAS BEEN ENGAGED IN POULTRY AND MUSHROOM 
GROWING ON A PROFITABLE SCALE 


for which there are special and ample buildings well away from the charming 
chalet-type house. Lounge, dining room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Central heating. 


Main services, Extremely nice garden. Garage. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES. OFFERED AT £5,500 


SURREY. ON LIMPSFIELD COMMON 


1 mile from Oxted station with good service of trains to London, reached in 40 minutes. 


SMALL MODERN COTTAGE-TYPE HOUSE 
IN TERRACED GARDEN 34 ACRE 


Marvellous views of North Downs. 


Main services. 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, GARAGE. 
RECOMMENDED AT £4,950 
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ee R. C. KNIGHT & SONS | 1 Mon 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE NORFOLK 


9 miles south from Norwich in a favoured residential area 4 mile from main line station. 
A SKILFULLY MODERNISED 17th CENTURY MILL AND MILL HOUSE 
with all modern ; ; ? SV ide 7 Be 
amenities happily 
combined with 
period features 
Hall, cloakroom, lovely 
drawing room and 8 other 
reception rooms, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, and 3 bath- 
rooms (including master 


A 
1 
i 
} 


A VERY LOVELY QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


IN PERFECT ORDER 


3 reception rooms, 
7 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Main services. 
Oil-fired central heating. 


suite). Main electricity 
Garage and other useful and water. Oil-fired central 
outbuildings. heating. 


Gardener’s Cottage. Basins in bedrooms. 


Modern offices. 


3 other cottages Aga cooker. 


available. qilodem, cottage. 
Garden of great beauty OR 3 
21/2 ACRES SQUASH COURT 


Sore Agents: Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & Sons, 1, Guildhall Street, Cambridge 
(Tel. Cambridge 54233), or as above. 


16 ACRES pleasant gardens, woodland and rough grazing bounded by a stream 


= 


with COARSE FISHING. 


STRONGLY RECOMMENDED by the Sole Agents: Messrs. R. C, KNIGHT AND 
Sons, 2, Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. 27161), or as above. 


And at STOWMARKET, NORWICH, BURY ST. EDMUNDS, CAMBRIDGE, HADLEIGH and HOLT 


32, QUEEN STREET, 
MAIDENHEAD 


HIGH GROUND WITH LOVELY VIEWS 


30 miles London. 


ADJOINING MAIDENHEAD THICKET 
WING OF MODERN MANSION 
With 3 bedrooms (one 20 ft. by 20 ft.), 2 bathrooms, 


3 large reception rooms, kitchen, cloakroom. Brick 
garage for 2. Delightful garden. Quite self-contained. 


BARGAIN PRICE £5,500 OR OFFER 
Photos from Agents as above. 


IDEAL FOR DOCTOR OR DENTIST 
Slough, in excellent position. 
DETACHED MODERN HOUSE 


3 bedrooms, luxury bathroom, 2 large reception, cloak- 
room. Breakfast room, well-equipped kitchen. Garage 
for 2. Delightful garden. 


BARGAIN AT £3,750 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents as above. 


MAIDENHEAD 
4 mile station and adjoining the golf links. 
ATTRACTIVE NEW DETACHED HOUSES 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception, cloakroom. Garage. 
All services. 


FREEHOLD FROM £4,250 
Sole Agents as above. 


= 


DELIGHTFUL COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, study, all oak 
joinery. 
Central heating. 
Together with BUNGALOW ANNEXE with double 


living room, 2 bedrooms, kitchen and_ bathroom. 

About 2 ACRES with tennis lawn and paddock. 
For Sale Freehold at attractive price. 

Sole Agents as above. 


L. DUDLEY CLIFTON :& SON 


Tel. 
Maidenhead 63 (3 lines) 


Close to the THAMES AT MAIDENHEAD 


* 


Charming house in a lovely garden. 3 reception, 

cloakroom, 5 bed. and dressing, 2 bathrooms. Oak floors. 

Janitor central heating. Detached garage for 2 with 3 rooms 

over. All in perfect order. Beautiful grounds with fruit 
walk, peach house, etc. 


£7,500 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents as above. 


Tel.: 
1 and 2144-5-6 


Established 
ci DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON 
NEWBURY 
NORTH-WEST BERKSHIRE BERKS—HANTS BORDER 
In a good centre about 11 miles from Oxford. Basingstoke 7 miles. Reading 11 miles. Newbury 9 miles. 
A LATE GEORGIAN RED BRICK MILL HOUSE A COUNTRY HOME OF THE REGENCY PERIOD 
a » With a small lake and With 161/2 acres in a ring 


mill stream. 


6 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms. Main services. 


The substantial mill 
building about 75 ft. by 
45 ft., of 3 floors, one end 
converted to flat, and par- 

ticularly suitable for 
private commercial 
enterprise. 


FARMERY 
suitable small pedigree 
- herd. 


fence. 

Hall, long combined 
drawing/dining room, 
7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Water and electric mains. 


GARAGES AND SMALL 


Lawns, walled rose garden 
and finely timbered 
meadows. 


£6,500 
ATTRACTIVE HALF-TIMBERED COTTAGE AVAILABLE 


71/2 ACRES WITH SMALL SET OF BUILDINGS 
A VERY PLEASANT HOME WITH INFINITE POSSIBILITIES 


RAYMOND WOOD, r.aver.a. 


19-21, CHURCH STREET, GODALMING (Tel. 920-1). 


SOUTH DEVON COAST 


9 MILES FROM PLYMOUTH 


In secluded valley with magnificent eeaeary and woodland views, t mile from village of 
Holbeton. 


SOUTH OF THE HOG’S BACK 


Glorious situation amidst unspoilt country. 

A SUPERB MODERN RESIDENCE IN FAULTLESS ORDER 
Overlooking open_ country. 
Main-line station 2} 
LARGE HALL, CLOAKROOM, 
23 ft. LOUNGE, DINING ROOM, 
STUDY, SPACIOUS MODERN 
KITCHEN, BATHROOM, 6 BED- 

ROOMS (basins). 

FULL CENTRAL HEATING 


Modern 


miles. 


Services. 
STAFF BUNGALOW 


\ 


Designed by leading architect. Built 1957. Lounge-dining room 24 ft. by 14 ft., 

fitted study, 2 double bedrooms, 1 single bedroom, bathroom and 2 separate w.c.s, 

ultra-modern kitchen. Oul-fired central heating. Garage. Utility room, workshop. 

The house is beautifully fitted with warereere and cupboards. Every room has 
a fine view. 


For further particulars apply: 
DUNBAR, CHORTLES, HOLBETON, S. DEVON. Tel. Holbeton 26. 


5-acre paddock, woodland and 


3 | easily maintained garden. 
IN ALL 74%, ACRES 
STRONGLY RECOMMENDED 


BERKSHIRE, NEAR ABINGDON 
THE MANOR FARM, DRAYTON 


and 
MARCHAM MILL FARM, MARCHAM 
AN IMPORTANT ATTESTED STOCK, DAIRY AND ARABLE FARM 
with 


AN ATTRACTIVE FARM RESIDENCE part dating from the 17th century. 
Hal!, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, kitchen with Aga. 


Main electricity, water and gas. 
EXCELLENT HUNTER STABLING AND PADDOCK 


SUBSTANTIAL RANGES OF FARMBUILDINGS AND LARGE CONCRETED 
YARDS. 15 COTTAGES. 


FIRST CLASS ARABLE LAND AND RICH FEEDING PASTURES 
ABOUT 835 ACRES 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN 3 MAJOR LOTS PRIVATELY OR BY 
AUCTION LATER 


Agents: Strutt & PARKER, LorTs & WARNER, Head Office, as above, or 
14, St. Giles, Oxford (Tel. 55232). 


BUCKS—OXON BORDER 


Between Buckingham and Bicester. 


HUNTING WITH THE BICESTER, GRAFTON AND WHADDON HUNTS 
CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE ON EDGE OF VILLAGE 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 


All main services, 
STABLING FOR 2 


GARAGE FOR 
2 CARS 


Attractive, easily main- 
tained garden and kitchen 
garden. 


ABOUT 34 ACRE 
PRICE £4,750 


Sole Agents: StRuTT & PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, Head Office as above. 


By direction of the Rt. Hon. Viscount Hinchingbrooke, M.P. 


Suitable for a School, Religious Order or similar Institutional purpose. 


“ HINCHINGBROOKE,” HUNTINGDON 


This historic Tudor house standing in afine park 


Entrance and inner halls, 

billiards and 5 reception, 

24 bedrooms, 8 bathrooms. 

Central heating and hot 

water by oil-fired boilers. 

Main water and electricity. 
3 flats. 

2 Lodges. 5 cottages. 
Garage, stabling. 
Beautiful gardens include 
old Dutch rose garden, 
hard tennis court, walled 
kitchen garden suitable for 
market gardening. Park 
and playing field with 
pavilion. 


UP TO 59 ACRES IF REQUIRED 


To be Let Unfurnished on Lease for a term of not less than 21 years. 
Sole Agents: Strourr & PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


ST. JOHN SMITH & SON AND CHARLES J. PARRIS 


UCKFIELD (Tel. 2801) and CROWBOROUGH (Tel. 3507/8), SUSSEX 


MOST BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED 


In East Sussex, south of Tunbridge Wells. 40 miles London, 


MINIATURE SPORTING ESTATE 


With Colonial-style 
Residence 


4 BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 
30 ft. DRAWING ROOM 
DINING ROOM, Ete. 


Central heating. 
MODERN 
3-BEDROOM 
COTTAGE 
GARAGES 
TROUT STREAM 


Woodland and Pasture, 
now let, 


42 ACRES IN ALL 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


8 Sr. Jonn Swuru & Son, Crowborough, Sussex (Tel. 3507). 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE: LONDON, W.1. (@ROsvenor 3056). 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Newcastle upon Tyne. 


SOMERSET—WILTSHIRE BORDER 


Frome 34 miles. City of Bath 10} miles. Express trains to Paddington in 1} hours 
In a secluded position on edge of village. 


STONE-BUILT HOUSE DATING FROM THE 17th CENTURY WITH 
GEORGIAN ADDITIONS 


4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Central 
heating. All main services. 
Self-contained flat of sit- 
ting room, kitchen, 2 bed- 
rooms and bathroom, Cot- 
tage. Stabling. Garages. 
Gardens and grounds easily 
maintained, including 
wired hard tennis court, 
partly walled kitchen gar- 
den and 7-acre paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES. FOR SALE 


Joint Agents: R. R. HENSHAW, 14, Queen Square, Bath (Tel. 3929), and 
STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. BEMBRIDGE 
In a lovely position, overlooking the sea. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


Red brick with Norfolk 
reed thatched roof. 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION, 
6 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS. 


Central heating. 


Main electricity, water and 
gas. 


GARAGE 
OUTBUILDINGS 
GARDEN 


ABOUT 1 ACRE, FOR SALE 


Joint Agents: Sir FRANcIS Pirtis & SON, Bembridge (Tel. 245), or 
Strutt & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office as above. 


ADJOINING WINDSOR PARK 


AND WITHIN DAILY REACH OF LONDON 
Situated amid matured and well timbered gardens. 


THE CENTRE PORTION OF A FINE REGENCY HOUSE 


Recently restored and ‘ 

modernised and now in - , — iia : 

excellent order e : - 7 ; TOTS 
throughout. ay 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
modern kitchen, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 


Main electricity and water. 


Small attractive and 
secluded ornamental 
gardens, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: StRuTT & PARKER, LorTs & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


PARSONS, WELCH & COWELL 


129, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS. Tel. 55066-7. 
And 25, HIGH STREET, WESTERHAM. Tel. 2102. 


SEVENOAKS 
ON THE BEAUTIFUL WILDERNESSE 
and near to the Wildernesse Golf and Country Club. 


Charming, well-fitted Residence 


In first-class order, facii.g 
south. 

Hall, 3 reception, break- 

fast room, kitchen, 4 bed- 

rooms, boxroom, bath- 
room. 


All main services. 
FULL CENTRAL 
HEATING 
2 GARAGES 


Delightful garden, easily 
maintained, with tennis 
court. In all 2 acres. 


FREEHOLD £8,500 
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COLLINS & COLLINS ano RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, caics. 


WESTLAND HOUSE, CURZON STREET, W.1. Tel.: GROsvenor 3641 (8 lines). 
(AND AT SALISBURY, SOUTHAMPTON, SHERBORNE AND TAUNTON) 


MID-SUSSEX 
A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
including the cA EAT ae a Principal Residence. 


Containing: 
Lounge hall and 4 recep- 
tion rooms, 9 principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 
5 bathrooms, staff rooms, 


ete. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
Main Blaise Modern 
TAN 
DELIGHTFUL “PERIOD 
COTTAGE, 6 OTHER 
MODERN FARM 
COTTAGES 
The charming grounds and 
parkland include 
17-ACRE LAKE 
and picturesque and 
historic ruins. 


CAPITAL T.T. ‘AND. ATTESTED FARM, 222 ACRES 


First-class modern farm buildings all accessible from concrete roads, 
all within a ring fence. 


FREEHOLD WITH ENTIRE VACANT POSSESSION 
Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers (above). 


Healthy position 400 feet above sea level. MINIATURE 


SEG 


CHARMING FAMILY HOUSE in secluded 
grounds. Lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 reception, 6 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, large kitchen. All main _ services. 


Main services. Cottage. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 
9 miles Gloucester and Ross-on-Wye. 


Situated on high ground in lovely surroundings with uninterrupted views over the 
Severn Valley. 


Lounge-hall, 3 reception 

rooms, 5 bed. and dressing 

rooms, 2 bathrooms, good 
offices. 


Self-contained maison- 
nette. Double garage. 
Outbuildings. 


Delightful garden. 
Kitchen garden. 
Greenhouses. Orchard. 


Total area about 
312 ACRES 


Main electricity. Abun- 
dant water supply by ram. 
Septic tank drainage. 
Telephone. 


VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £5,900 
Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., as above (B.121). 


POTBURY & SONS LTD. 


HIGH STREET, SIDMOUTH (Tel. 9 and 14). 


SIDMOUTH, DEVON 


Glorious position, south aspect. 


BEAUTIFUL SEA VIEWS, NEAR GOLF COURSE 


3 RECEPTION 
4 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 
MODERN DOMESTIC 
OFFICES 


LOVELY GARDEN 


12 ACRE 


GARAGE! 


SMALL GREENHOUSE. 


Full details from the Agents as above. 


SURREY HILLS AMESBURY, WILTS ‘NEWBURY, BERKS 
LONDON ONLY 14 MILES CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE IN neclldnt. residenteal Hoke 


DELIGHTFUL PERIOD RESIDENCE in secluded | "OW arranged as four flatlets, but could easily be 

grounds near town’s centre. Hall and 3 reception, 

6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, kitehen, etc. Staff rooms. 
2 garages. Garden and grounds 1 ACRE. 31/2 ACRES 

FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 

Illustrated details from Auctioneers (above). Illustrated details from the Auctioneers (above). Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers (above). 


ee BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. eres 


ESSEX (London only 16 miles) a 


300 ft. above sea level, and enjoying views of unsurpassed beauty over miles of open 
country. 


SUPERBLY APPOINTED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Occupying an unique 
position in a private 
estate of : 
4,500 ACRES 


Hall and 4 reception 
rooms, 5 principal bed- 
rooms, nursery suite, staff 
flat, 3 bathrooms, model 

domestic office. 


Garage block with modern 
flat above. 


Beautiful terraced garden, 
paddocks and woodland, 
in all 36 ACRES. (2 fields 
let on agricultural 
tenancy). 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Illustrated details from the Sole Agents (above). 


SPACIOUS WING OF COUNTRY HOUSE ~— 
restored to single private residence. Total 8 rooms, 
3 bathrooms. Garage. Main services. 

Garage. Swimming pool. Grounds about 1/4 ACRE 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


By direction of Lt.-Col. P, Dennis, O.B.E. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
BRIZEN FARM, LECKHAMPTON 


Cheltenham 2 miles, Gloucester 9 miles. 


A compact and valuable 
T.T. and Attested Farm 
comprising picturesque 
black and white Farm- 
whouse, excellent farm 
buildings and enclosures 
of pasture land, in all, 
approx. 431/2 ACRES 


Also BRIZEN LODGE, 
an architect-designed post- 
-war house comprising 2 
reception rooms, 3 bed- 
rooms and bathroom. 


Main electricity, main water 
and modern drainage. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION IN TWO LOTS at the BELL HOTEL, 
GLOUCESTER, on MONDAY, JUNE 16, 1958, at 3 p.m. 


Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., as above. 


SEYMOURS OAST 
LEEDS, NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT 


1 mile Leeds village. 5 miles Maidstone East Station. 2 miles golf. 


CHARMING COUNTRY HOME OF 2 UNS CHARACTER 
LOUNGE HALL, 
DRAWING ROOM 

(27 ft.), 
DINING ROOM, 
6 BEDROOMS, 


WELL FITTED 
KITCHEN 
GOOD OUTBUILDINGS 


Main water and electricity. 
Permutit water softener. 


ABOUT 11/ ACRES 
IN ALL 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION &7,750 
View by appointment. 
Tel.: OTHAM (MAIDSTONE) 84275. 
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: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, raics. 


SALISBURY, LONDON, SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 


SEABOROUGH COURT ESTATE 
WEST DORSET 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 
456 ACRES 


SUPPLEMENT—17 


WITH ABOUT 13 MILES OF TROUT FISHING ON THE RIVER AXE 


THE HOUSE, BUILT IN 1878, HAS BEEN COMPLETELY MODERNISED IN THE LAST 12 YEARS AND STANDS IN A SUPERB POSITION, 
IN AN EASILY MAINTAINED GARDEN, WITH FINE TREES AND A WEALTH OF FLOWERING SHRUBS 


IT CONTAINS: 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
STUDY 
9 BED. AND DRESSING ROOMS 
4 BATHROOMS 
MODERN DOMESTIC OFFICES 


SELF-CONTAINED FLAT 


GARAGES FOR 5 CARS 


SEABOROUGH COURT MANOR FARMHOUSE 
\ 2 EXCELLENT ATTESTED MIXED FARMS WITH FARMHOUSES AND MODERN BUILDINGS AND 
8 GOOD MODERNISED COTTAGES 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Full particulars from RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Sherborne (Tel. 597). 


OWLAND GORRINGE & CO. 


LEWES (Tel. 660), UCKFIELD (Tel. 532), SEAFORD (Tel. 3929), HURSTPIERPOINT (Tel. 2333), DITCHLING (Tel. Hassocks 865) 


GLEN HOUSE, EAST DEAN, NEAR EASTBOURNE SUSSEX. Between UCKFIELD and EASTBOURNE 


Secluded setting in this fine old village with extensive views to the sea 1 mile from A COMPACT WELL-FITTED COUNTRY HOUSE OF MEDIUM SIZE 


Birling Gap. 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE WITH STAFF FLAT, GOOD SAH ES ke shies TT/ATTESTED HOME 
3 FARM 57 ACRE 


Architect-designed, 
pre-war, of selected The house is very nicely “TRE ree 
materials and situated and in good x 
Cumberland slate order. 5-6 bed., 2 bath., 
roof. Oak flooring 3 rec., mod. kitchen and 
and expensively offices. Staff flat. 
fitte 


FINE RANGE 


so 


6 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms, hall, 
large lounge, dining 
room, cloakroom and 
kitchen/dinette. 
Main services. 
Central heating. 
Secluded garden of about 
134 ACRES with garden. 
Pavilion. 

2 GARAGES 


OF BUILDINGS 


Stalls for 16, loose boxes, 
dutch barn, etc. 


57 ACRES 
land in good heart. 


MODERN COTTAGE 
Further pair available. 
Main electricity and water 


throughout. = . mies 
£12,750 WITH POSSESSION. 
Apply Uckfield. 


For Sale Privately or by Auction June 2, 1958. atte ae ie 
(Folio 5699.) 


Details from Lewes or Seaford Offices or the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. OAKDEN AND 
Co., 24, Cornfield Road, Eastbourne. 


FOREST ROW, SUSSEX And at Edenbridge (Tel. 2381), 


ieapsaeronmete, , POWEKLL & PAR TNER, LUD. wencketisiesen tater 


(Near EAST GRINSTEAD), Kent, Caterham (Tel. Upper 
EAST GRINSTEAD — SUSSEX ; beech idling 
EXORS. SALE £4,950 ESSEX’ BUNGALOW 


OR AUCTION, JUNE 26, 1958 Nearing completion, superb garden site, Kenley. 
, , * 


SECLUDED RURAL POSITION 
SURREY HILLS 


Lovely views. 


Detached Period-style House of charming design. : Architect-designed Bungalow, many exclusive features 

L-shape hall, lounge 21 ft. 6 ins., inglenook, dining room, Character Stone Lodge, with really lovely garden, including delightful semi-circular bay window with fitted 

cloakroom, mod, kitchen, 3 double bedrooms. Garage. | 134 ACRES. Large lounge (28 ft. by 19 ft. 6 ins.), dining | seating, spacious hall, lounge/dining recess, beautiful 

Attractive matured garden, specimen trees, etc. £5,750 | room (18 ft. by 14 ft.), tiled kitchen, 3 bedrooms, tiled kitchen, 3 double bed. Garden, greenhouses, etc. £5,150 
” varages 

Apply: Caterham Office. (Ref, 276) bathroom. 2 garages. Recommended. Apply: PoweL, & Parrner, Caterham (Tel. Upper 

Tel. Upper Warlingham 3351. (R.1067) Warlingham 3351). 


Apply: Forest Row Office. 
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KENT OFFICES 
SEVENOAKS Tel. 2246 
OTFORD. Tel. 164 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS Tel. 446 


i 

i -a 
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IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


SURREY OFFICES 
OXTED Tel. 2241 | 
REIGATE Tel.5441 |} 


BETWEEN SEVENOAKS AND WESTERHAM SEVENOAKS—3 MILES SOUTH { i 
On high ground close to National Trust Land. FASCINATING COUNTRY HOUSE | 
THIS DELIGHTFUL COTTAGE RESIDENCE : 
2 bathrooms, 3 spacious 


reception rooms, lounge- 
hall, loggia, domestic 
offices and staff room. 


Oil-fired boiler. 
All main services. 


Gardener’s cottage with 3 
bedrooms. 


Garages for 3 cars. 
Farmery and outbuildings. 


4bedrooms, bathroom, 2 good 
reception rooms, hall, cloaks. 
Well-appointed domestic 
offices. 
(Oak flooring on ground floor.) 
Main water and electricity. 
Garage. Garden 13 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £5,500 


7 bedrooms (all h. and ¢.), | : | | 
4 
: 


(Tel, 2246). 


pespetied and per, by 11 ACRES q 
the Owner’s Agents: ' i) 
MOSELY, CARD & CO., PRC ee ie | 
125, High Street, Sevenoaks 5 t 


Owner's Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125, High 


(Tel. 2246, 4 lines). 
OXTED, SURREY 


40 minutes from London Bridge and Victori 


Street, Sevenoa. 


IN A VILLAGE NEAR SEVENOAKS 

1 mile from main line station. 

ee A modern House in a 
quiet and secluded spot. 


Beautiful Cotswold-style : 
Residence ina favoured residential 


5 bedrooms, tiled bath- ene 
room, hall, cloaks, 3 Danes } 
reception rooms, usual Within a few minutes’ walk of station 

offices. and shops. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Main water, electricity and 2 reception rooms. 

drainage. GARAGE , 

Double garage. Heated 
greenhouse. Garden shed. OVER 1/3 ACRE 


Matured and secluded 
garden, 1/2 ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
£6 


FREEHOLD £6,500 


Inspected and recommended . by: 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 


3950 Station Road East, Oxted (Tel. 2241/2), 
Owner’s Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks Surrey. 


(Tel, 2246, 4 lines). 
FASCINATING EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Overlooking common, golf links and with far-reaching uninterrupted views. 


This fascinating 
Thatched Cottage 
Residence. 


3/4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
1/2 reception, kitchen, etc. 


Fringe of Reigate, Surrey. 
22 miles south of London. 


3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 


Main services. 
Charming secluded walled 


garden. GARAGE 
All 3 Natural garden of about 
services. 11/4 ACRES 


Garage available. 


FREEHOLD £4,850 


Strongly recommended: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 67, High Street, 
Reigate (Tel. 5441). 


£4,950 FREEHOLD 
Just in the market. 


Recommended by the Sole Agents; | 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 7, London Road, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 446/7). i 


R-B: TAYLOR & SONS 


16, PRINCES STREET, YEOVIL (Tel. 2074-5-6); also at SHERBORNE (99), MARY COURT, BRIDGWATER (3456-7), and 16, MAGDALEN STREET, EXETER (56043) 


SOUTH DEVON 
In the renowned South Hams district..3 miles Totnes and 12 miles Torquay. 
ATTRACTIVE T.T. ATTESTED DAIRY HOLDING 


Charming Old-world 
ouse. 


2 reception rooms, kitchen, 
bathroom, 4 bedrooms. 


Modern dairy and pig 
buildings. Concrete yard. 


58 ACRES 
early sheltered land. 


(Further 39 acres might be 
rented.) 


Own electricity and water. 
Mains close by. 


FREEHOLD £5,950 
Near offers considered. 
Photos. Reply Exeter Office. 


Cc. M. STANFORD & SON 


Chartered Auctioneers and Surveyors. 
23, HIGH STREET, COLCHESTER (Tel. 3165, 4 lines) 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES IN ESSEX AND SUFFOLK 


MOST ATTRACTIVE TUDOR COTTAGE in a favourite district, 5 miles 

Colchester main line station, 3 miles Dedham. Amidst orchard and agricultural 
land, and built in brick with a mellowed tile roof. Good hall, cloakroom, large 
lounge, amine Seep Erichen, 3 Eo’ bedrooms, excellent bathroom. Main electricity, 
main water, private drainage. rarage and pleasant garden about 1/2 ACRE. 
FREEHOLD £4,100. VACANT POSSESSION. (D-2085.) b 


SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE OF CONSIDERABLE CHARM. High and 
pleasant position close to Colchester and the Essex-Suffolk border. Thoroughly 
renovated and newly fitted throughout in keeping with its period. 4 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception, breakfast room and kitchen. Small range of excellent 
outbuildings. Main electricity and water. Timbered garden of 1 ACRE. Thoroughly 
recommended. FREEHOLD £6,500. VACANT POSSESSION. (D.777.) 


DELIGHTFUL POSITION OVERLOOKING THE RIVER COLNE. About 

_ 4 miles Colchester; 14 miles Frinton-on-Sea. Handy for main line (London 75 
minutes). Close to East Coast Yachting Centres. A SPACIOUS RESIDENCE 
OF CHARACTER. 8 good bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception, kitchen, etc. 
Two service cottages. Outbuildings. Productive kitchen garden. Beautiful 
timbered grounds. Orchard and paddock. ABOUT 10 ACRES IN ALL. FREE- 
HOLD £6,000. VACANT POSSESSION. (D.2102.) 


Full particulars and photographs from the Agents, as above. 


SOUTH DORSET 
17th-CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
In unspoilt village, convenient Dorchester and Weymouth. 


comma 
3 RECEPTION 
CLOAKROOM 
KITCHEN 
« 5 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM & W.C. 


USEFUL 
OUTBUILDINGS 
Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. 


Mature garden, in all about 
1 ACRE 


RECOMMENDED AT £4,750 


Appiy Yeovil Office. 


HAMNETT, RAFFETY & CO. 


HIGH WYCOMBE (Tel. 2576/9), PRINCES RISBOROUGH (Tel. 744/5), 
BEACONSFIELD (Tel. 1290/1), FARNHAM COMMON (Tel. 109). 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND THE CHILTERNS 


RURAL CHILTERNS 
On a high ridge 35 miles north-west of London. 
CHARMING 17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
IN IMMACULATE ORDER 
2 reception rooms, music room (38 ft. by 20 ft.), 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
Main services. Oil-fired central heating. 
COMFORTABLE STAFF BUNGALOW. GARAGES FOR 4 CARS 
19 ACRES PARKLIKE GROUNDS AND FARMLAND 
ALSO ANOTHER DETACHED COTTAGE IF REQUIRED 


Apply: High Wycombe Office (Tel. 2576/9). 


A CHARMING COUNTRY COTTAGE 
IN 14 ACRE WITH USE OF 10 ACRES BEECH WOODS 
West End ? hour—road or rail. 
OPEN PLAN GROUND FLOOR, 2 BEDROOMS, DOUBLE GARAGE 
FREEHOLD £4,500 INCLUSIVE OF FIXTURES AND FITTINGS 
Apply: Farnham Common Office (Tel. 109). 
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te JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 
-~a if 8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 stayran 2516-7 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


iq DORSET 
| SHERBORNE 6 MILES, YEOVIL 8 MILES 
: In a high situation just outside a village. 


HALL, DRAWING 
ROOM 31 ft. by 15 ft., 
3 OTHER RECEPTION 
ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, 

2 BATHROOMS 
Kitchen (Aga), scullery, 
staff rooms. 

Main water and electricity. 
Partial central heating 
(Janitor). 
Pleasant timbered 
grounds and parklike 
pasture. 

2 GARAGES 


8 ACRES 


| VACANT £6,500 FREEHOLD 
i Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066) 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


ON LEASE AT A LOW RENTAL TO AN APPROVED 
TENANT 


; A MEDIUM-SIZED COTSWOLD MANOR HOUSE 
| On a private estate, in a lovely unspoilt Cotswold village, 


5 RECEPTION, DOMESTIC OFFICES, AGA, AGAMATIC, 7 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS, ATTIC SUITE. GARAGES, etc. 


Estate water. Main electricity 
10 ACRES 
} GARDENER’S COTTAGE. SECOND COTTAGE AVAILABLE 
Full particulars from Joint Agents: 


Messrs. E. TIPPETT & TAYLOR, Bourton-on-the-Water. 
JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 


SHIP HILL. 
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WEYMOUTH, DORSET 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


Having all the pee ioe eu town and country. 
Glorious views to 
Lulworth and over 
Portland Roads. 
Sailing, fishing and 
golf all on the doorstep. 
5 BEDROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS, 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
(one 25 ft. by 18 ft.). 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
1 ACRE 


FREEHOLD. POSSESSION. MODERATE PRICE 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066) 


IN THE FAVOURED DISTRICT 


BETWEEN CIRENCESTER AND TETBURY 
4 miles from Kemble Junction. (Hunting with the Beaufort and V.W.H. Hunts.) 
EVERGREEN HOUSE 
TRULL, NEAR TETBURY, GLOS. 


PLEASANT OLD STONE-BUILT MEDIUM-SIZED FREEHOLD 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE. FULLY MODERNISED 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 2 DRESSING ROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS, CLOAKROOM, COMPACT MODERN OFFICES. 4 STORE 
ROOMS. GARAGE 


WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS. ABOUT 1 ACRE 


Main electricity and water. 
£4,250 WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Or TO LET UNFURNISHED at £185 per annum on a 3-5 YEAR LEASE 
JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). 


Piatt MERRY WEATHER, SONS & CORBETT "™ 


(ESTABLISHED 1832) 
AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 


By Direction of Exors. W. P. Bramley, deceased. 


TICKHILL, YORKSHIRE 


| Doncaster 8 miles, Sheffield 18 miles, Bawtry 3 miles. 


comprising: 


SANDROCK HOUSE 


A COUNTRY HOUSE OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER 


SPACIOUS HALF-PANELLED HALL, 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
11 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS 
MODERNISED OFFICES 
| Central heating. 


Mains water and electricity. 


GARAGE AND STABLE BLOCK 


THE SANDROCK ESTATE OF 250 ACRES 


rv DELIGHTFUL MATURE GARDENS AND 
PARK EXTENDING TO 
81/7, ACRES IN ALL 


SANDROCK FARM 
A USEFUL MIXED T.T. FARM OF 
192 ACRES 
WITH HOUSE, 2 COTTAGES AND 3 SETS 
OF BUILDINGS ALSO VARIOUS OTHER 
LAND 


FREEHOLD AND WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION (for the most part) 
TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUC- 
TION (IN 5 LOTS at THE DANUM 
HOTEL, DONCASTER, at 3 p.m. on 
SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1958. 


For particulars apply to the Auctioneers, Messrs. MERRYWEATHER SONS & CoRBETT, Ship Hill, Rotherham, Yorkshire, or the 
Solicitors: Messrs. ARTHUR JACKSON & COMPANY., Ash Mount, Doncaster Gate, Rotherham. Telephone: Rotherham 3876. 


GODALMING 


FARNHAM HASLEMERE 


HOAR & SANDERSON * C. BRIDGER & SONS (="™) 


WOKING GUILDFORD 
BETWEEN CHOBHAM AND WOKING 


2 miles station (Waterloo 27 minutes). 

Lovely rural setting with delightful garden and 4-ACRE paddock. 
DISTINCTIVE SEMI-BUNGALOW RESIDENCE, PERFECTLY MAIN- 
TAINED AND EQUIPPED. 4 bed., boxroom, bath and w.c., 2 reception, hall 
with cloaks (h. and c.), spacious kit/break. room. Modern services. Garage, stores, etc. 

EEHOLD £5,950 
Woking Office, 5, Church Path. Tel. 3263-4. 


| QUIET RURAL SETTING ON HIGH GROUND 
ADJOINING FARM LAND 
Buses to Woking and Guildford. Worplesdon Station 1 mile. 
PERFECT “COLT” HOUSE (ERECTED 1954), CHARMING SURROUND- 
ING 1-ACRE GARDEN. 4 bed. (1h. andc.), bath. and w.c., spacious living room 
(28 ft. overall), well-fitted large kitchen, hall with cloaks (h. ind = ), covered trades 
lobby with access double garage. Modern services. HOLD £4,850 
Woking Office, 5, Church Path. Tel. S203. : 


UNIQUE BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
On high ground 14 miles W esa main station, 


WELL SITED 
OVERLOOKING 


PRETTY WOODED DELL 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, w.c., 
splendid 19-ft. lounge, dining hall, 
model kitchen. Hot-air heating 
system. [Built-in garage. All 
main services. Large garden. 

PRICE £6,650 
FREEHOLD 


Woking Office, 5, Church Path, 
Tel. 3263-4. 
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MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


A DELIGHTFUL REGENCY HOUSE 


Main line station 2 miles (Paddington 35 minutes). 


On a village green. Protected by National Trust 


commons. 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, panelled and 
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GIDDY & GIDDY 


CHALFONT ST. GILES 


Adjoining Green Belt. 


An attractively designed new House (just completed). 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH | 
GERRARDS CROSS © 


By order of the Executors. 
BRAY VILLAGE 


wa \ 


A LITTLE SHOW PLACE. 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 


other reception rooms, music or dance room, basins and | 4 double bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen | 2 Teception rooms, breakfast room, entrance hall and 


fitted wardrobes. 2 excellent cottages. Garage for 2 cars. 
Walled gardens with greenhouse, pleasure grounds and 
paddocks of 6 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Gippy & GIDDY, Maidenhead. Tel. 53. 


W. HUGHES & SON »» J. H. PALMER & SONS 


with Agamatic boiler, cloakroom. Central heating. 
Integral garage. Over 1/2 ACRE. 
PRICE £6,150 
Sole Agents: Gippy & GipDyY, Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3987). 


cloakroom. Detached garage and greenhouse. 
Exceptionally pretty gardens. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Gippy & GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


SOMERSET—WILTSHIRE BORDERS) 


MAGNIFICENTLY SITUATED MEDIUM-SIZED ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE KNOWN AS 


‘“* ASHLEY WOOD,” KINGSDOWN, BATHFORD, NEAR BATH 


WELL PLANNED ON 
TWO FLOORS ONLY 


comprises: 

ENTRANCE HALL, LOUNGE HALL 
DRAWING ROOM, DINING ROOM 
BREAKFAST ROOM 
LAVISHLY-EQUIPPED KITCHEN 
5 BEDROOMS 
WELL-APPOINTED BATHROOM 


Centrally heated throughout. 


Main electricity and water. 


Further particulars and permission to view from the Auctioneers : 


Also 
COTTAGE-TYPE BUNGALOW 
with 2 living rooms, 2 bedrooms, kitchen and 
bathroom. 

2 GARAGES 
Main electricity and water. 


Attractive pleasure gardens which, together 
with kitchen gardens, comprise an area of 
approximately 


24% ACRES 


SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION ON 
JUNE 11 1958 (unless previously sold 
by private treaty). 


1, UNITY STREET, COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL, 1 (Tel. 20710 and 21259), and at BURNHAM-ON-SEA, HIGHBRIDGE BRIDGWATER AND CHEDDAR 


20, NORTH STREET, 
HORSHAM 


By Order of the Exors. of G.M.A. Hamilton-Fletcher, deceased 


BETWEEN HORSHAM AND BRIGHTON 
Easy reach of Haywards Heath main-line station. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 


Easily run Georgian 
Residence 


3 reception rooms, study, 
cloakroom, 4 principal 
bedrooms, 4 secondary 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


COMPACT DOMESTIC 
OFFICES 


Main electricity and water. 
FARM BUILDINGS 
3 COTTAGES 
121 ACRES 
Full particulars from the Joint Sole Agents: HENRY SMITH & Son, 20, North Street, 
Horsham, JoHn D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. . 


NEAR WINCHELSEA, SUSSEX 
AN IDEAL HOLIDAY HOUSE 


INCLUDING TWO COTTAGES WHICH COULD BE LET 
PROFITABLY 


This unusual and attractive property 
Provides a unique opportunity to 
combine family holidays, together 
with a letting income. 


Within sight and sound of the sea, it is 
accessible yet secluded with safe bathing 
from one of the few remaining quiet 
beaches. The property includes a barn, 
2 FLATLETS and 2 COTTAGES (which 
could be let separately), a pond and 
5 acres of rough grazing, on grazing 
licence to local farmer. 


PRICE: FREEHOLD £4,250 
OWNER, WREN HOUSE, BANKSIDE, S.E.1. 


HENRY SMITH & SON 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS 


from dining room 11 ft. 


ESTABLISHED 1798 
TEL.: HORSHAM 3271 


HORSHAM STATION 23 MILES 
Victoria 55 minutes. In a delightful rural setting 
A CONTEMPORARY STYLE RESIDENCE ERECTED 1951 
Lounge 13 ft. 6 im. by 
12 ft. 9 in., partly divided 


Q,in. by 16 ft., study, 4 
bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage 
SQUASH COURT 


Extensive buildings with 
ties for 20. 


35 ACRES 


i 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £7,650 


Sole Agents: HENRY SmiTH & SON, as above. 


BARBER & SON 


25, Cheshire St., MARKET DRAYTON (Tel. 2247); 22, Butcher Row, 
SHREWSBURY (Tel. 5158) 
1, CHURCH STREET, WELLINGTON (Tel. 27 and 444) 


On behalf of R. T. Horton, Esq. 
MID-SHROPSHIRE 


Two first-class T.T. and Attested Residential Farms at 


WATERS UPTON, WELLINGTON 


Lot 1.—THE GRANGE. An exceptional House of 3 reception rooms, modern 

offices with Aga and Agamatic, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity. Excellent 

private water supply. Modern drainage. Superb garden and grounds, 3 garages, 

model buildings, shippon for 46, feeding yards for 40 strong cattle, calf boxes for 40, 

loose boxes, workshop, petrol and diesel pump and tanks, Dutch barns in 26 bays, 

part housing 2-ton capacity coor ar 6 cottages. Pasture and arable, nearly 
2 ACRES 


Lot 2.—WHITE HOUSE FARM. A Residential Farmhouse of 3 reception rooms, 

domestic offices with Rayburn, 4 bedrooms and bathroom. Main electricity. Own 

water supply. Excellent drainage. Pleasant garden, 2 garages, 2 cottages, fine 

range of modern buildings, cow yard for 50, milking parlour, new feeding yard for 

50 cattle, bull boxes, calf boxes, loose boxes, 2 Dutch barns of 8 bays, implement 

shed, concrete silage pit and 4-bay building (housing grass drier—optional). Rich 
well-farmed land of over 131 ACRES 


Lot 3._ACCOMMODATION LAND extending to 14 ACRES 


All Lots Free of Tenant Right and with VACANT POSSESSION FOR 
SALE BY AUCTION on JUNE 19, 1958, at 3 p.m. at WREKIN HALL, 
Y.M.C.A., WELLINGTON 
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TOWN & COUNTRY ESTATES IRELAND) LTD. 


Telegrams: Spytor, Dublin. 


27-28, CLARE STREET, MERRION SQUARE, DUBLIN Telephone 62783. 


TO BE SOLD BY PUBLIC AUCTION ON JULY 16, 1958 


(unless sold privately beforehand) 


AT THE AUCTIONEERS’ SALE GALLERIES IN DUBLIN 


By direction of A, P. REY NOLDS, Esq. 


ABBEVILLE, MALAHIDE, CO. DUBLIN 


7 MILES FROM G.P.O., DUBLIN 


THE 
RESIDENCE 


has been entirely modernised and is 
in perfect repair. 


HALL, DRAWING ROOM 
SITTING ROOM, DINING ROOM 
BREAKFAST ROOM 
BILLIARDS ROOM 
5 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS 
SEPARATE CHILDREN’S WING 
AND STAFF QUARTERS 


Modern offices. Main water, electricity. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT 


Telephone. 


PLEASURE GROUNDS INCLUDING 
LAWNS, ROSE GARDENS, 
ROCKERTES, etc. 


THE STUD FARM 


THE LANDS ARE OF FIRST-CLASS 
QUALITY, DIVIDED INTO WELL- 
WATERED AND SHELTERED 
FIELDS AND PADDOCKS 
MOSTLY RAILED 


MODERN YARD WITH 15 LOOSE 
BOXES 


INNER YARD WITH ANOTHER 
10 LOOSE BOXES 


USUAL SHEDS, BARNS AND OUT 
OFFICES 


A MAGNIFICENT RESIDENTIAL STUD FARM ON 120 ACRES 


THE PROPERTY IS HELD ENTIRELY FREEHOLD 


By direction of D. B. DAVIES, Esq. 


RATEABLE VALUE §&270 5s. 0d. p.a. 


ALSO ON THE SAME DATE 


CHARLEVILLE, ENNISKERRY 


APPROXIMATELY 13 MILES FROM G.P.O., DUBLIN 


LARGE HALL WITH PARQUET FLOOR, ARCHED WITH FINE CORINTHIAN PILLARS LEADING TO INNER HALL WITH BRASS-PILLARED STAIRCASE 
DRAWING ROOM, DINING ROOM, LIBRARY, SITTING ROOM, 5 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, NURSERY WING (3 BEDROOMS, 1 BATHROOM), MODERN 


OFFICES AND STAFF_QUARTERS 


Partial central heating. Main electricity. Telephone. 


STEWARD’S SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE. GARDENER’S COTTAGE. LARGE STABLE YARD WITH BUILDINGS IN FIRST-CLASS REPAIR 


THE LANDS ARE FREEHOLD AND EXTEND OVER 205 ACRES 


CONTAINING SOME VERY FINE WOODLANDS. IN ADDITION A FURTHER 150 ACRES OF FARMLAND ARE HELD UNDER A LEASE EXPIRING IN 1962 


MAGNIFICENT PALLADIAN RESIDENCE, ORIGINALLY BUILT IN 1800 FOR LORD MONCK, IN AN 
OUTSTANDING SETTING OF THE DUBLIN AND WICKLOW HILLS 


CURRENT RATES PAID IN 1957: APPROXIMATELY £600 


Further and fuller particulars concerning the above two properties can be obtained from the Auctioneers: 


TOWN & COUNTRY ESTATES (IRELAND) LTD., 27-28, CLARE STREET, MERRION SQUARE, DUBLIN 
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without effort! 


Foot operated spraying gives power 
with ease and leaves a hand free. 
Strong brass pump, 7’ delivery hose, 
4’ suction hose. Two 18” plastic 
extensions, brass angle bend and 
nozzle. 

From Stores and Ironmongers or from 
Manufacturers. 


Send for details: 


SOLO SPRAYERS LTD. 


(Dept. CL), PROGRESS ROAD, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
CAN REPAIR 
FENCE POSTS 


AND RUSTIC FENCING 
WITHOUT DIGGING 
OR DISTURBING FLOWERBEDS 
—SO EASY, SO SPEEDY 


wie VIXPLINT 


just hammer the VIXPLINT 
into the ground and nail the 
fractured fencing post to. it. 
Length 3 ft. 3 in. of strong steel, 
bituminous coated, special nails 


SUNDIALS 
BIRD BATHS 
Fountain 
Figures, Vases 


Illus. Booklet of 
Garden 
Ornaments 
Post Free 


SANDERS & CO, 


367 Euston Rd., 
London, N. W.1 


| 


included. 

CASH Price 25/- half dozen, 

45/- dozen, plus 3/6 part 

carriage. Post to:— 
VICKERMAN AGENCY 

Cromwell Works, Dept. C.L. 
Merton Lane, Sheffield, 9. 


with the ALLEN Universal ‘ 
MOTOR SGYTHE 


All the well-tried features that have made the Allen Motor Scythe so world- 
famous are retained in this new Universal model and several new features 
are introduced: Adjustable handle bars, higher ground clearance, double- 
ended p.t.o. shaft, and an all-steel gear case which make it a truly superlative 
machine. Plus a full range of “‘plug-in’’ implements. Over 17 different imple- 
ments are available for instant ‘“‘plugging in,’’ including horticultural plough, 
electric generator for hedge trimmer or chain saw, grass cutter, cultivators, 
saw bench, spray pump, etc. 


S the ALLEN Self-Propelled 
ROTARY SICKLE 


This robust, self-propelled machine is fitted with a powerful 4-stroke engine 
and will cut the toughest growth and should not be confused with light-weight 
rotary lawn mowers. It is easy to operate in confined spaces and on slopes, 
there being separate controls for driving wheels and cutters. This machine is 
ideal for use in orchards, paddocks, poultry runs, overgrown spaces, etc. 


Write for full particulars and free demonstration to Dept. B. 


faster than by hand. Makes a 

perfect edge — straight or 
curved. Powered by 34 c.c. 

J.A.P. engine with Recoil 
Starter. Power take- 
off for Shay 
Hedge Trimmer 
Light, easy to 
handle, econo- 
mical to run 
and maintain, 


rat 
vic 
to: 


PRICE 


For FREE leaflet write 
Shay Ltd., Dept. CL4, 
Basingstoke, Hants. 


(carriage paid) 


RUTHERFORD 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 
BATTLE SUSSEX 

TELEPHONE 468-9 


BRANCH OFFICE & SHOWGROUNDS 
SUNNINGDALE BERKS 


b) EE 
“SUPRA” TROLLEY KNEELER 


1. Slot for trowel to assist gardener to rise 
2. Rubber Kneeler 3. Aluminium frame 
4. Hardwood rollers — move from plant to plant 


42/6 each (Carr. Pd. U.K.) 


COOKS (Norwich) BRUSHES LIMITED. 
Dept. C46, Davey Place, Norwich, Norfolk 


SWING KING KUTTER 


GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced truck 
specially designed for garden work, having several 
times the carrying capacity of a wheelbarrow yet 
easier to handle. Fitted with detachable top and 
continuous leg handles. Supplied with one 


removable hinged side if required. 


i U.K. Pat. 755703. South Africa 2886. 

R CY The easiest, quickest tool for State 

yiseds and under arene for use 

‘ pring steel cutting hook oflady or 

Patent applied for gives amazing, untiring gent, quot- 

are guaranteed to cut all types of] ] results, second ONLY ing “Coun- 

i BULRUSHES, REEDS, WATERWEEDS,| | £0 a machine or huge Pe le 
s widely use y Nurserymen and Market i , . 7 fs 

Gardeners. MODEL 1A (as illustrated). size | "OM land or a boat. Left and right} ing famous—try for hired) man 


hand detachable blades. Accessories. 
Interchangeable parts. 


OVERSEAS CUSTOMERS supplied by Mail Order 
with screw jointed Postal Sets. 


Illustrated brochures from the makers: 


NORTH & KINSMAN, 
Rougham, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, England. 


it and see why. 
Price 19/6 plus 
2/6 p.p. U 


23/6 plus 2/6 p.p. 
Cheques, P.O.s to:— 


HUBERT WHITEHEAD 


Pd. 
KESSINGLAND, LOWESTOFT, 
SUFFOLK, ENGLAND. 


Agents in Rhodesia, S. Africa, U.S.A., Eire, etc. 


4ft.x2ft. 12 in. detachable top. Cushion tyred 
roller bearing wheels. Finish: Woodwork, 
Preservative Stain. Metalwork, Painted Green. 
CARRIAGE 813-12-6 PAID 
Hinged side 12/6 extra. 

S. BOWLEY & SON LTD., 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 
Send for illustrated Catalogue (C.L.), showing 

complete range of sizes and models. 


y 
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FOUR OAKS 


Af ppelled- Pally Mechanised Sprayet 


FOR ALL HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES 6 
NO PUMPING—NO PUSHING. & 


It does the work—you simply guide! 
Beautifully balanced and easy to use 
it is suitable for general spraying in 
the garden, orchard or estate. The 
engine drives the pump and propels 
the machine—no hard work of any 
kind—just fill up and spray. 
25-gallon capacity, £135 ex works. 
Other models in the FOUR OAKS 
range of Mechanised Machines are 
priced from £69 10s. 0d. and include 
the ‘Popular’ (6-gallon) the 
“Senior”’ (15-gallon) and Tractor 
mounted and Trailer Units up to 
200-gallon capacity. Fully illus- 
trated leaflets of FOUR OAKS 
Sprayers for every purpose 
will gladly be sent on request. 


SEUSS 


SO MUCH MORE 


Top) in mileage, silence and grip. 
Spraying in Orchard 


(Top) 
In the Greenhouse 
(Below) 


For Raspberries, 
Beans, etc. 


(Below) 


Selective weedkilling so MUCH MORE 
\ I in cornering stability, even wear and comfortable riding. 
| THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE CLE SO MUCH MORE 


: FOUR OAKS - SUTTON COLDFIELD - WARKS Pi abe Cah 
| Phone: Four Oaks 1096/7/8 Grams: Sprayers - Four Oaks 


That is why it was immediately fitted 
as standard equipment by the majority of 
British motor car manufacturers. 


Today’s Finest 
Electric Garden Tools are.. T A R iad he lal 


THE NEW TARPEN TRIMMER 


Approyed by specialist gardeners because 
of its true secateur cut. Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Award of Merit. The safest elec- 
tric hedge cutter with its insulated handles 
and guarded blades. Well balanced so that 
ladies like using it too... . the 


NEW TARPEN TRIMMER 


Visit our stand No. 11, 
Chelsea Flower Show, 


Northern Road 


PRICE FROM £16 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


12e IXWORTH HOUSE, IXWORTH PLACE, LONDON S.W.3 
Telephone KEN 3491 (7 lines) 


Expert judgement confirms that 


COPE 


Hen Batteries are 


the best investment 
They are scientifically designed, 
craftsmen built and ensure con- 
sistently good results. 


We manufacture a large range 
and shall be pleased to send you 
full particulars. 


+, 
This new tyre 

is also available in 
Heavy Duty construction 
in all popular sizes. 


au/iis 


COPE & COPE LTD. 
Vastern Rd., Reading. Tel: 54491 
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HARDY’S 1957 Guide 


and Catalogue bristles with | 


...and taken the first correct step 

I see! Yes, Hardy’s Guide is a wise 
investment. And if you take my tip your 
next step will be HARDY-wards. 


hints on all types of 
angling and describes and 
illustrates the finest fishing 
tackle available. 

250 pages. Price 2/6. 
Overseas 3/-. Post Free. 


Their people will see you don’t go 
wrong in tackle or technique. After all, 
they’re all practitioners in the 


299 


‘gentle art’. 
2 ‘ 
MAR DY RSS} ALNWICK, ENGLAND. 


BRANCHES: LONDON: 61 PALL MALL, S.W.1. 
53-54 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C.4. EDINBURGH: 37 GEORGE ST. 
MANCHESTER: 12-14 MOULT ST. GLASGOW: 117 WEST GEORGE ST. 
Dealers in all large towns. 


Announcing the new 


oil fired boilers 


for the medium to 
large home 
installation 


Trianco Ltd. have introduced the 
0150 and 0250 oil fired boilers of 
150,000 and 250,000 B.t.u. capaci- 
ties respectively. They maintain in 
every way the Trianco reputation for 
efficiency and economy and are 
extremely compact units. Fully 
automatic in operation, silent, safe, 
and so efficient. 


Write for brochures of complete 
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SCOTTS GREY TOP HAT 


Enables one to feign a devil-may-care nonchalance 

when the favourite fails and puts one entirely at 

ease among Earls in the enclosure and Lords at 

Lords. It is indispensable at the right kind of 
wedding and garden party. 


SCOTTS 


The Hatters 


1, Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1 


— Englands Fine 
|. PADDED LEA 
_ Address B 
TIE \ 


é g@ 


Trianco 0250 * range of solid fuel and Oil Fired Seely ye ee ie a 
ae tos Boilers for Home and Industry. Antique Finish Leather 4” x 34” 8/9 42” x 31” 10/- 54” x 44” 11/3 
gas oil. Morocco Leather . 10/- ve 11/- Fp 13/6 
Luxan Hide and Polished Hide ,, 10/- a} 11/3 * 13/9 
5 Hazel Pigskin Leather rr 12/9 na 15/6 “ 20/- 
Trianco Ltd., East Molesey, Surrey Gilt Gift Boxed. At all stores and stationers 


TELEPHONE: EMBERBROOK 3300 


12 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: LEGation 1144 (5 lines) 


T SeJ.Smith Ja 
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Pearl Freeman 


MISS ANNETTE WELD 


Miss Annette Weld is the daughter of Brigadier and Mrs. C. J. Weld, of Highfield Holme, Lymington, Hampshire 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 

2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET (BH A 

COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2 


Telephone, Covent Garden 2692 |¥¥.) 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 


¢ 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2. 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand 
London 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postage on this issue (Newspaper Rate) : Inland 53d. ; 
Canada 14d.; elsewheve abroad 74d. Annual sub- 
scription vates including postage: Inland 150s.; 
Abroad 157s. 6d.; Canada 137s. 6d. 


© Copyright Country Lire, Ltp., 1958 
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AID FOR HISTORIC BUILDINGS 


HE Fifth Annual Report of the Historic 
Buildings Council for England (H.M. 


Stationery Office, 1s. 3d.), besides giving 
an interesting account of the Council’s work in 
1957, is a reminder of how difficult a duty they 
are discharging. They summarise it in a passage 
which tells the Minister: ‘““Our problem was, andis, 
to decide amongst many conflicting claims which 
buildings were of ‘outstanding historic or archi- 
tectural interest.’ The picture which this phrase 
immediately suggests is probably a confused 
vision of Palladian Fagades, Tudor Gables, 
Norman Keeps and Dungeons, reflecting scenes 
and personalities that bring history to life. 
Clearly, such buildings are ‘outstanding’ and 
there are a number of buildings which do fall 
into this category and which present no prob- 
lem of selection. Equally clearly, however, it 
was not the intention of Parliament that your 
grants should be directed solely to these great 
buildings.” Accordingly the Council has es- 
tablished categories of buildings, and their 
method is to determine whether a building is 
outstanding within its category. Thus it has 
been possible, in a year in which a grant of 
£20,000 was recommended in respect — of 
Kedleston Hall, in Derbyshire, for a Somerset 
dovecote, built in a churchyard in the 15th 
century, to be preserved for the modest 
sum of £250. Similarly, the only surviving 
medieval house now visible in Wimborne, 
Dorset, containing a 16th-century ceiling with 
an inscription in the plaster frieze, was recog- 
nised as meriting assistance to the extent of 
£500. It is gratifying to know that these smaller 
places of interest do not elude the attention of 
the Council. 

Another noteworthy and little publicised 
aspect of the Council’s work is their co-operation 
with other bodies in finding tenants and pur- 
chasers for unoccupied buildings. An interesting 
example of their perseverance in this respect is 
provided by the story of Howsham Hall, York- 
shire. The fate of this interesting Jacobean 
mansion had become uncertain even before the 
Council was established: potential users found it 
unattractive. Eventually the Council had to 
accept failuré, and the appropriate authority 
sanctioned demolition. Then the Council were 
informed of an offer by a schoolmaster, to lease 
Howsham if the Ministry of Works would buy 
and repair it, but the Minister felt unable to do 
so. Even then, Howsham was saved. The 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
the National Trust and two local societies, as 
was reported recently in Country Lirr, came 
to the support of the schoolmaster, and the 
Minister co-operated on repairs. 

In that instance the owner of the building 
was willing that the Hall should be saved. But 
it is not always so. An owner may demand an 
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unrealistic rent or may refuse to consider cer- 
tain kinds of use for the building. “By such 
means,” says the Report, “‘the owner may see to 
it that a house eventually succumbs to neglect.” 
The Council feel so strongly about such tactics 
that they have drawn the attention of the 
Minister to powers conferred on him by the 
Town and Country Planning Act which enable 
him to acquire a building compulsorily if it 
appears that “reasonable steps are not being 
taken for properly preserving it.” Whether the 
practice complained of is sufficiently frequent to 
justify such drastic action is not clear. 

It is sometimes alleged that grants are 
made, on the Council’s “Tessuinene ton to 
owners who appear to be wealthy. On this, the 
Council observe that their custom is “‘to seek 
assurances from the owners that the work 
proposed would cost more than the owner could 
afford.’’ Sometimes the Council seek informa- 
tion, detailed and confidential, about the 
owner’s means and, “in general, applicants have 
understood the need for this and have co- 
operated very fully.” Then, too, the suggestion 
is sometimes made “‘that opening a house to the 
public is a lucrative enterprise.’’ The Council’s 
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NIGHTINGALE 

ILAC trees astir, 

4 Scent and blossom bringing ; 
A small brown bird from Africa 
Fills the woods with singing. 
Passion poised in flight 
Pours from the feathered flute, 
Trilling through day and night 
In a tiny throat’s salute. 


Swift through space 1s heard 
Drone of metallic wings, 
While the voice of a God-made bird 
His passionate life-song sings. 
Mary WINTER WERE. 
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experience is that even in those instances in 
which visitors are numbered in tens of thou- 
sands the income from admission charges ‘‘goes 
only some of the way to offset expenditure on the 
upkeep and staffing.’’ The Council's estimate 
for 1957 is that about 2,750,000 visits were paid 
by members of the public to historic houses, but 
quite a small number of well-known houses ac- 
count for a high proportion of the total of visits. 


SAFEGUARDING THE SURREY HILLS 


jtex week’s addition to the designated 
Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty is 
probably the most popular’of the five stretches 
of country to be brought under the protection 
of the National Parks and Access to the Country- 
side Act of 1949. It consists of approximately 
165 square miles of the most beautiful country 
in Surrey, embracing such well-known features 
as the Hog’s Back, Leith Hill, Box Hill, Hind- 
head Common and villages so esteemed for their 
charm as Titsey, Shere, Abinger and Chidding- 
fold. This is an area within easy reach of the 
increasing proportion of London’s millions who 


appreciate the heritage which Britain possesses , 


in her countryside. It is, too, an area that has 
been vigilantly guarded by the local planning 
authority, the Surrey County Council, which 
will now have increased powers for that purpose, 
and some financial assistance in improving the 
landscape by treating derelict land, tree planting 
and removing disfigurements. The Council will 
be similarly helped from Government funds 
towards the expense incurred in making agree- 
ments or orders for public access, which will be 
of special value in linking the many footpaths 
and areas open to the public in the Surrey hills. 
Designation does not, of itself, establish any 
additional right of public access to private land 
—a fact which will need to be more widely 
known as the number of designated areas 
increases. 


SCOTLAND’S DEER PROBLEM 
T is good news that a Private Member’s Bill 
providing for the control of deer in Scotland, 
and for the establishment of close seasons and 
penalties for poaching, is shortly to be intro- 
duced in the House of Lords. In 1954 the Sec- 
retary of State for Scotland declined to accept 


i 


the advice of a majority of the Commit 
appointed to look into the matter that cl 
seasons should be instituted. The stumblir 
block was the opposition of certain fa: 
interests, which suffered from the depredat 
of the deer, especially in winter. There a 
estimated to be 100,000 red deer in Scotl 
and the damage they may do in areas 0 
stocked with them is undeniable. At the s 
time the public conscience has been profound 
shocked by the lengths to which poaching, wit 
its attendant cruelties, has gone in the absene 
of close seasons and adequate penalties. 
various bodies: interested—the Scottish L 
owners Federation, the British Field Spo 
Society, the National Farmers’ Union of S 
land, the Blackface Sheep Breeders’ Associat 
and the Nature Conservancy, whose enquiry 1 
the habits of red deer in the Highlands has pro 
vided a factual basis for discussion of the pro 
lems involved, are now reported to be gene 
agreed on the measures of control and conserva 
tion needed, and the forthcoming Bill is th 
result. The Government’s own Poaching 0 
Deer (Scotland) Bill foundered in 1952, andi 
default of a new and comprehensive Gover 
ment Bill to take its place it is to be hoped tha 
the medsure.to be introduced in the House f 
Lords will be given Ministerial backing. i 


REWARDS FOR SKILL f 
ALLING for a further substantial increas 

in farm wages at the earliest possible oppor | 
tunity, the Aenea conference of the Nationa 
Union of Agricultural Workers has now adoptet 
officially the principle debated last year t 
there should be differential wage rates estak 
lished to reward skill and responsibility. It wil 
not be an easy matter to adopt a new wage 
structure that will find general acceptance. | 
man’s worth depends so much upon him as ai 
individual and the scope of the work on th 
farm where he is employed. A foreman may bj 
worth, and fully earn, £12 a week on one farm) 
while another man who is also called a foremai 
may be worth no more than £8 a week. In na 
tice the experienced man who is willing to tak 
responsibility does receive a considerably highe 
wage than the minimum fixed by the Agricul 
aaa Wages Board, making full allowance fo 
overtime pay. Whether these differential} 
applied in practice can be codified into a statu 


_tory scale which makes much sense remains t¢ 


be seen. Certainly it is desirable that specia) 
skill, experience and abiiity to take responsibility 
should be fully recognised in farming as it is it 
other industries. Our farms now employ fewe: 
people than they did a few yéars ago—th« 
Ministry’s March returns show a reduction 01 
20,500 regular workers in England and Wale’ 
this year—and those who remain deserve 4 
good wages as the industry can afford. 


PESTS IN NESTS 


HE Crop Protection and Pest Contro 

Exhibition held last week in London wa: 
another reminder that pests and diseases accoun! 
for at least 30 per cent. of the world’s fooc 
crops, something like 65 million tons a year. Thi 
equipment on show demonstrated the ingenuity 
of chemist and engineer, but the photographs 0 
locust clouds reminded one that the battle is by 
no means easy, and that only continual, co 
ordinated attack can stem the insect hordes 
Coming nearer home, the Pest Infestatior 
Laboratory of the Department of Scientific anc 
Industrial Research had an instructive exhibit 
based on the theme that prevention is bette 
than cure, which showed, inter alia, that thi 
nests of common birds can be a fruitful source 0 
insect infestation. A London sparrow’s nes 
which had been broken down revealed no fewe 
than eight kinds of insect: not the fleas or tick 
one might expect, but clothes moth, fur beetle 
two food-eating moths and four food-eatins 
beetles, including the spider beetle, whicl 
attacks a wide range of food-stuffs. Nor wer 
these in ones or twos but in fair numbers 
Pigeons and starlings’ nests are equally pest 
filled. Even in the eaves of an ordinary dwellinj 
these pests can clearly cause much damage 
while in food and clothing material stores every 
effort should be made to destroy existing nest 
once the birds have left and to prevent nestinj 
in the future by blocking up all possible entries 
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John Tariton 


MORRIS DANCERS AT THAXTED, ESSEX. This traditional dance is due to be performed there on Whit Monday 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


§ EPORTS of rabbits’ nesting above ground 
. in the open, like hares, are becoming in- 
i creasingly common. Rabbits themselves 
/ re becoming so common hereabouts that the 
| erson who hasn’t seen two or three is the 
| xception. I foresee the time when people will 
_ ecome secretive about their rabbits, not from a 
porting standpoint, but from fear of the 
enalties for harbouring them in clearance 
reas. 

' Two have shown face on the ground 
“bove the hen-run at the cottage, and I have 
een on a tour of inspection. The old burrows 
/re not, as yet, in use. I saw one small scrape on 
‘he hill, but the two rabbits appear to be 
xploring from the rough tract of land on the 
jdjoining farm. It was here that the pest 
\fficer did his work a few months ago. When 
jabbits nested below ground it wasn’t hard to 
md them. One knew the sort of ground they 
iked; but if their habits now are anything like 
hose of the nesting hare, discovering them will 
’e much more difficult and, if they follow the 
lare to the extreme and scatter their young in 
‘dd depressions, their chances of survival will 
ynerease. I haven’t heard that this is so. An 
equaintance who can vouch for the nesting 
n the open tells me that a nest he found was 
ituated in a heap of old cement residue. 

I think it was natural that rabbits with 
his particular characteristic should survive. 
Nith the inclination to live in the open they 
vouldn’t perhaps take the plague in its first and 
nost virulent form, and then, remaining in the 
ypen, they would escape their predators for a 
ime. I still think that rabbits will in time open 
yut the old warrens and return to their former 
tabits, but I hope that they won’t come back to 
the wood above the hen-run, or someone will be 
long with an order and a £25 threat. 


By TAN NIALL 


F rabbits are picking up their heels and get- 

ting on with the business of expanding their 
numbers, hares are more plentiful in this part of 
the world than ever. I was talking about this 
the other day to a man who lived at one time 
close to a small bit of scrub-land through which 
I pass on my way to fish. I remarked that I 
knew what was probably the best place for a 
hare for miles, and he immediately told me 
where it was. In his youth, he said, it had al- 
ways been a breeding ground. The hares had 
always converged upon it because it was covered 
by a few thorns, some old birch trees and gorse 
bushes and was a place with hundreds of small 
folds and sheltering places. At times, he said, he 
had watched foxes working it and no doubt they 
had the utmost difficulty in finding a victim, for 
the hares and leverets moved around slowly 
from one bit of cover to the next. He doubted 
whether even a full-scale drive would bring many 
of them into gunshot. Well, there isn’t much 
likelihood of my trying. I never got a lot of fun 
out of shooting hares. 


* * 
~ 


HE postman arrived the other day with a 

parcel that came from South Africa. 
I rather hoped that it might be some long- 
promised biltong, but the form on the outside 
said ‘‘Ostrich egg shell.” I suppose the fact that 
I had been expecting something edible set me 
wondering whether anyone eats ostrich eggs. A 
hard-boiled ostrich egg would surely be too 
much for breakfast, and only one would be 
overwhelming in a salad or a frying pan, I 
fancy. This was an eggshell, and in case it might 
be thought that I was looking a gift horse in the 
mouth, it wasn’t addressed to me but to my 


daughter, so the problem of what to do with it 
isn’t mine at all. The egg turned out to be some- 
thing round about four or five inches in diameter. 
It was varnished, I think, unless ostriches lay 
that sort of egg. 

I spent intervals during the day thinking 
about ostrich farms and smiling at the thought 
of some poor fellow going out to bring in a 
basket of eggs. How his arm would ache on a 
spring morning! Do ostriches get broody, or 
did I read somewhere once that they lay eggs 
and abandon them without another thought? 
One could easily trip over an ostrich egg. They 
are big enough, although not the right shape, for 
a door-stopper. 

When my daughter saw her present she 
was fascinated, delighted and then pensive. 
I knew what she was thinking. I suggested that 
if we thought a lot we might make some sort of 
lampshade out of it. We couldn’t make suitable 
ashtrays from it; and besides, no one in the 
family smokes and we already have a surplus of 
ashtrays. To wear a string of eggs round one’s 
neck one needs a certain poise, I feel, and one 
ostrich egg would hardly make a string, in any 
case. I have come to the conclusion that we 
have another white elephant on our hands, I 
could take the egg over to the cottage and have 
a ceremonial parade of the hens to show them 
what real effort can produce, but hens are 
cynical about that sort of thing. 


oa ~ 
” 


VERY year when bird’s-nesting gets into full 
‘4swing here I notice what a hunting ground 
the wooded area across the road from us becomes. 
The smaller birds nest there—robins, chaffinches, 
tits and wrens. The robin suffers unmercifully 
and so does the chaffinch. The blue tit is 
comparatively safe, because most of the holes 
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chosen are in sound limbs. The wren, with its 
liking for mossy walls and overhangs, sometimes 
loses its whole nest. 

More saddening still is the case of the 
goldcrest. For three years now the goldcrest 
has been trying to breed in the ornamental 
conifers planted in that place when it was a 
private walk. They never succeed. The nest is 
small and neat as the bird itself. No schoolboy 
seems to be able to resist taking it, and at times 
I wish we had the old-fashioned sort of village 
policeman that still lingered here when we first 
came. When apples were stolen or birds robbed 
of their eggs he didn’t make a report. He appar- 
ently went to the school and gave the master a 
hand with chastisement. In fact, the old people 
tell me, lots of men in the village over the hill 
would have had arecord of appearances before the 
magistrates in the old days but for the fact that 
the policeman was able, and willing, to put the 
case for summary justice. I think it is a pity the 
village policeman has been so modernised that 
all his work has to end in paper. The goldcrests 
might nest just across the road but for this fact. 


* * 
* 


NE of the most fascinating things I can 

do is to look at a place and conjure up 
pictures of its past. I do this often when I see 
derelict farms in the hills, old cottages and walls 
in the village, boarded-up gateways, paths that 
come to a dead end and so on. Sometimes I see 
signs of great thoroughness and sometimes 
signs of eccentricity, and I get intrigued about 
the dress of the particular time. At the cottage 
there are signs of the various tenants or owners 
in days gone by. One planted little alpine 
plants at great risk to his own or his gardener’s 
neck and had bulbs inserted in crevices of the 
cliff. One built the tower, and perhaps he was 
the one who made the little terrace and put in 
the sundial in a situation where one would need 
at least one whole-time gardener to weed the 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH MOOSE 


Ae) oes the past 30 years biologists have 
gained increasing knowledge of the 
habits, age, diseases and migration of 
birds by means of banding. Now biologists in 
British Columbia have adopted a similar method 
in a more difficult field. A most unusual 
experiment is being carried on by the Parks 
Branch, Department of Recreation and Con- 
servation of the British Columbia Government, 
in ear-tagging moose in Wells-Gray Park. 
This park is a wild expanse of one million 
acres, containing spruce, cedar, fir, hemlock, 


to ecee GATHERED TOGETHER IN WINTER FOR DEFENCE AGAINST WOLVES. “The snow 
is kept trampled down, forming a snow-walled yard, where the moose can defend themselves” 


_—— ——————— — 
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flags and keep back the surrounding brushwood. 
The picture is there, but there is also a verbal 
history attaching to a place more than two 
hundred years old. The cottage was part of a 
small estate that was divided when we came. 
We took most of the glass and the fruit trees, a 
large garden and a wood. The rest was sold to 
another party. 
* * * 

WAS lingering in the kitchen garden the 

other evening, discussing potato planting 
and such things with the head gardener of the 
property down below us, when a cock pheasant 
called. Two hen pheasants are nesting in the 
side of the wood down a bit from our wall and 
two partridges were chasing each other on the 
field at that moment, so that our conversation 
immediately switched to game. 

“Did you know,” said my companion, 
“that this little place used to be a proper pheas- 
ant shoot?’’ It seems that when the territory 
ran to about fifteen acres or so the owner 
reared his own game. This must have been a 
very extravagant business, for the ground is 
nowhere as much as 800 yards deep. The cover 
is excellent, of course, and the pheasant that 
rises must inevitably be a high one, for it starts 
with the advantage of a cliff that at its lowest 
runs sixty feet. In-any case, it must have been 
the smallest organised shoot in the country. 

What about the winged birds and those 
that fell in a long arc? It seems that the old 
gardener in the property down below used to 
rub his hands with delight every time a shoot 
was held, for most of the birds dropped on his 
territory and his employer was firm in his 
refusal to allow anyone to cross the wall. The 
shoots went on nevertheless, and a lot of birds 
were raised every year. Perhaps this is why 
pheasants like to visit the top of the cliff now. 
It is ideal ground for them and would make a 
good shoot if one owned fifty acres on either 
side. 


By FRANCIS DICKIE 


aspen, birch and willow. It is dotted with 
meadows, lakes, canyons and waterfalls. Some 
of it has been swept by fires, which have created 
large sections of comparatively open ‘“‘burns’”’; 
and in such sections an abundance of willow, 
aspen and birch provides the best winter range 
for moose and deer. 

Ear-tagging such a huge beast, the second 
largest wild animal 6n the North American 
continent, is a difficult and sometimes danger- 
ous undertaking. To accomplish it the 
biologist in charge, Ralph Ritcey, and his 


HE natural choice of ground for a belat 

potato crop was the lower part of the fir 
hen-run, which could easily be netted off. 
birds had taken care of a host of weeds. Colt 
foot roots remained underground and had to] 
removed. Valerian roots were there too, but] 
noticed that even hens are selective. They le 
nettle clumps alone and, much more surprisin; 
shun the groundsel. Wild birds are fond 
groundsel, but the hens have no taste for 
unless, I suppose, it is in the seedling sta 
The groundsel I cleared was all the old v 
tough-stemmed sort. The wild birds hadn't 
been down to pick the seeds from the hea 

We put in the potatoes and sowed so: 
beans. A mole showed up inside the pen w. 
we were at it and a watch was kept with a sp 
and a shotgun at hand, but he heard what 
were saying and contrived to make it a wai 
game which he won-—for the time being) 
We are almost afraid to put in lettuces and} 
cabbage in case the daws and the pigeons 
to salad. 


* * 
* 


WAS interested to learn from an article I 

reading not long ago that nocturnal creatu 
such as* rats; mice and moths, dislike ul 
violet light. They can be kept out of storeho 
simply by the use of a single light. This, 
course, lends itself to endless possibilities. 
fox might be kept out of a hen battery 
burning a lamp that gave ultra-violet light, 2 
the designers of wardrobes could be induced 
build lights into their products so that the m 
would never dare show its face. One might 
able to sleep with the windows open in sun 
without worrying about an invasion of J 
bugs and bats simply by leaving the light 
An ultra-violet porch light would keep the 
at a distance, and one need never be trouble 
by owls standing on the window-sill as though 
to see whether one wears a nightcap or not. “I 


assistant wardens, risk life and limb. For moose) 
are unpredictable; usually they run at the sight] 
or smell of man. A cow moose with calf, how) 
ever, or a bull moose in the mating season, O1) 
wounded, has a battering charge of ee | i 
power and damaging consequences. The anima'} 
is equally dangerous with its forefeet. Despite) 
its awkward appearance, it rears up, striking) 
out with the speed and accuracy of a | 
One hoof blow can disembowel man, dog or w | 
Dogs often chase moose, yet not in numb 
sufficient to make a kill. Wolves are more} 
successful. Even a pack of six i) 
seven surrounds a single moose} 
While the leader attracts iis} 
attention the others leap upor} 
flank and haunch, downing thé) 
quarry, and at times eating it} 
alive. Baa. 
In Wells-Gray Park hij 
wolves have been kept down) 
Here, as in other areas, the maasé) 
has its own method of protection} 
In winter half a dozen or mor} 
will select a place convenient foi) 
browsing. The snow is kepij 
tramped down, forming a snow) 
walled yard, where the moose cai} 
defend themselves better, and cai} 
feed off bark, shoots of trees ant} 
leaves—their principal winter fooc) 
—without floundering (Fig. 1). | 
In handing birds the fits? 
essential is to trap them, which it} 
not too difficult an achievement} 
To trap a moose is quite anothey 
proposition. The heaviest know? 
weight is 1,220 pounds, heigh} 
seven and a half feet. Yet a bull o} 
only 800 pounds has been kno 
to overturn a car. Wh 
Canadian railroads pass throug 
moose territory, scores Of 
moose have been killed whet 
they have got on to the track 


I 


| The first step was to build a corral. The 
irral shown in Fig. 3 is 60 x 25 feet, with eight- 
jet-high walls of rails of aspen poles between 
|)lit cedar posts. On either side it has two gates, 
|) feet wide and raised eight feet while awaiting 
ie guests. This enables the moose to see a clear 
th through the corral, suggesting to it an 
interrupted passage. Gates and corral are 
(mouflaged with evergreens. 
| The two open gates of the corral are 
proached by lead-fences reaching out into the 
| eadow and wooded areas on the spring, fall 
ad winter migration routes. One gate is held 
|Lits raised position by a wooden lever; and the 
ap is so arranged that the moose on entering 
yuches a light rope. This moves a notched iron 
ver, causing the first gate to fall;,a rope 


running to the second gate releases a pin and 
closes it too. 

At one side of the main corral is a second 
small V-shaped corral—the squeeze chute, 
which has a roof of poles. The lower end of this 
chute is just big enough to hold a moose. When 
the animal is driven in, another gate shuts 
tightly against its haunches. (Fig. 4) 

The stage is now set for the tagging. Armed 
with a sharp leather-punch, the biologist climbs 
on the pole roof in a position directly behind 
and above the animal’s head (Fig. 5). From 
experience this position has been found best; 
when a moose is approached from the side or 
front it always struggles violently; it remains 
fairly calm when unable to see the man about to 
make the hole in the ear and insert the tag of 
cellulose acetate (Fig. 6). 


2.CROSSING THE RIVER: A MOOSE A 


wild animal on the North American conti 
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The main corral was erected in line with the 
regular migrations noted after long and careful 
observation. Then, from the two entrances of 
the trap there was extended outward into the 
meadow and forest land a double line of rail 
fencing eight feet high. The two fence lines on 
the spring migration route are 500 yards long 
owing to the lie of the country. The fall and 
winter route lead-in is 600 yards. 

The lead-in fences are from 7} to 8 feet high. 
This height is required because of something 
which will astonish all persons unfamiliar with 
the moose. Ritcey, from years of experience, 
had learned that the moose is a very poor 
jumper, as compared with most deer and goats, 
but that when confronted with a rail fence, it 
rears straight up, places its forefeet on the top rail 


and attempts to clamber over. Incredible as it 
seems, this apparently clumsy creature has actu- 
ally surmounted fences up to 6$ feet high, helped 
usually by the weight of its body breaking the 
top, and sometimes the second rail To make 
certain that the lead-in and corral fences of the 
original moose trap in Wells-Gray Park would 
foil any such endeavour the fences were 
built from 74 to 8 feet high, according to 
the configuration of the ground on the inner 
side. 

Two methods of capturing the animal in 
the Park are used. The easiest, though not 
always certain of results, and limited to the 
migration seasons, is by building the long, wide 
lead-in fences on the known migration routes of 
spring, fall and winter. The migrating beasts 
then walk into the corral of their own accord. 
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However, this is a chancy method. The second 
way is a drive carried out by Ritcey and his 
assistants of the Forest Service, aided by the 
scattered residents of the Park. 

By mid-winter the mating season is ended; 
and the previous year’s calves are no longer 
dependent. It is a time of year when the moose 
is least belligerent both for driving and for 
ear-tagging. 

The Forest Service men and their assistants 
spread out at well-spaced intervals in the forest 
and meadow and “burn” region beyond the wide 
mouths of the lead-fences. Shouting and 
sometimes firing shots into the air, they march 
across country, gradually converging on the 
corral. It ig slow and at times dangerous. The 
Forest Service men have had some narrow 


2th. 


GAINST A WINTRY BACKGROUND. “Ear-tagging such a huge beast, the second largest 


‘nent. is a difficult and sometimes dangerous undertaking” 


escapes, but there have not so far been any 
casualties. The narrow escapes have occurred 
because the animals have turned unexpectedly 
to charge. Though armed, the Forest Service 
men have never been forced to shoot an animal 
in self-protection ; instead they have taken to 
trees or climbed the rail fence. The furious 
cow or bull, after futile attempts to climb 
the fence, has been finally hustled on to be 
tagged. 

This experiment is, of course, a long-term 
operation. The following information is sought. 
First, the approximate range covered; infor- 
mation so far gathered tends to confirm that the 
individual keeps to a limited area. 
Second, the length of the average life; for this 
the tagging of calves is most important. The 
biologist locates a calving ground, and the 


moose 


pe - = ears 


mother is driven from the very young calf by 
shouts or rifle fire. This is a most critical moment. 
Usually the cow runs only a short distance 
away, watching anxiously. Sometimes she 
charges. However, as it requires only about 3 
minutes to set the tag on even a large calf, the 
operation is successfully carried out, and the 
men get away in safety. From the point of view 
of the average person, the outstanding result of 
the ear-tagging of calves has been to disprove a 
long-held theory; that if a mother moose 
smelled human odour on her offspring she would 


5.—FIXING THE TAG. The inner corral has a roof so that the moo 
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3.—ONE OF THE GATES INTO THE MAIN CORRAL. When a moose enters the corral the gate drops automatically. (Right) 
TAGGING CORRAL. On entering this small inner corral the moose has sprung a catch closing the gate behind it 


desert it to a lingering death. This has been 
absolutely disproved by the biologists in the 
Park. Always the mother returned to her off- 
spring and resumed normal care. When coming 
back to a tagged calf she at first circled about 
with cautious suspicion, then the maternal 
instinct overcame her ‘caution. 

Third, information is sought about 
diseases of moose, and especially those which 
cause death. Unbelievable as it may seem that 
so huge a beast could be killed by ticks, this has 
been found to be true. ‘Fourth, migration 


Se 
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se can be reached from above. (Right) 6.—AN EAR SUCCESSFULLY 


routes are studied. It is now known that at 
times the animal migrates in large numbers to 
territory never previously frequented, owing) 
to need for greater forage, or the influx 
of human population. It has also been discover- 
ed that moose have returned to areas deserted 
for along time. In establishing such information 
the oral records of Indian tribes have greatly 
aided biological research. 1 

Illustrations: 1, T. W. Brewer; 2, Canadian 
Pacific Railway; 3, 4, 5 and 6, Ralph Ritcey, 
Forest Officer. 


TAGGED. The tag is punched on like a bachelor’s button 
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1E SHEEP THAT LIKED MUTTON SANDWICHES 


By DUDLEY HOYS 
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NOTHING FOR THE SHEEP TO EAT. A FELL SCENE THIS SPRING DURING THE DROUGHT 


SUPPOSE that every sheep farmer through- 

out the kingdom had to juggle with acute 

__™ feeding problems in the early months of this 
year. Under savage, icy winds nature was 
 rouching paralysed. Where there should have 
' deen grass there stretched barren starvation. 


: fell country the MHerdwicks and 
5waledales get no such cosseting. Spending 
their winter aloft, and having to fend for them- 

" 5elves, they boast catholic tastes and a wonder- 
ful knack of getting nourishment out of the 
‘unlikely. Lifeless yellow nardus grass, old 
heather, sparse tufts tucked into corners on 
dizzy crags, these offer an austerity diet to keep 

them going. By the end of March, brought 

down to the dale prior to lambing, they nibble 
slender branches, stand on their hind legs to 

‘snatch the tips of broom and gorse, break into 

‘our protected garden with Houdini-like clever- 

vness to gobble anything that happens to be 

there and leap the churchyard wall to graze 
among the graves. 

The most we do normally is to give them a 

few turnips. The menu suffices to produce 

sturdy lambs. At this season the ewes are scary, 
distrustful, ready to scuttle away from man. 

Tn fact, an alert wariness is characteristic of fell 

sheep. 

There are exceptions, of course. Once, on 
‘my way to the Shepherds’ Meet at Wasdale 
Head, I squatted on a boulder above the lip of 
the dale to eat sandwiches. A shuffling sound 
made me turn my head. There at my elbow 
stood a frowsty old ewe, her mouth open, 
inviting contributions. The first bit of sandwich 
I offered brought her right up against me. She 
pestered and pestered until half my lunch had 
gone down her throat. When I descended, she 
pattered behind, frequently nudging, like an ill- 
mannered dog. What made it particularly 
Outrageous was that they were mutton sand- 
wiches. But most of her kind are very much 
otherwise, ready to bolt at human approach. 

The past March and April altered all 
that. We gathered the flock early, since it 
was pitifully obvious that nothing remained 
to feed them up there. Not that the dale 
fields themselves could help them. Continuous 
frost and a withering east wind had destroyed 
the remnants of herbage. The ground was 
Sreyish-fawn. It might have been painted 
thus, such was the smoothly shorn effect. Over 
two months there had been, perhaps, two inches 
of rain in an area that has an annual average 
of 110. The dale was a desert. The only 
Service of the fields was their convenience as 
dining-rooms for hand-feeding the sheep. 

Every morning we took the tractor around, 


drawing the trailer loaded with bales of hay. 
One of the men rode on the trailer and tossed 
out clouds of hay in passing. We also dispensed 
a ration of feeding-cake to supply the vitamin 
denied by the long phase of absent sunshine. 
In a short while the sheep began to expect their 
breakfast on time. If we were a few minutes 
late they crowded around the gates in the 
various fields and blared impatiently. The 
moment the tractor entered, they might have 
been woolly worshippers mobbing a film star. 
Some of them, the extra greedy, attempted 
the impossible trick of being in two places at the 
same time. Grabbing at the falling hay, they 
would see more falling ahead, and hurl them- 
selves after it. Ewes would charge behind the 
trailer, their jaws already crammed, a wispy 
halo vibrating around their muzzles. 

Soon, they were linking human beings with 
the comforting glory of a full stomach. We, the 
shunned, became very popular. I crossed 
the home pasture to repair a wall gap, and sheep 
swarmed in on me from all points of the com- 
pass. They jostled and whickered, behaved as if 
I should be ashamed of myself for coming 
empty-handed. The arrival of lambs put no 
check on their mothers’ calculating friendliness. 
Presently the lambs were taking their cue from 
the ewes. To step among them was to draw a 


galloping cavalcade, the mothers yards ahead of 
the youngsters. Even a car slowing down along 
the dale road would attract a noisy and hopeful 
quota. Our coy fell sheep had grown brazen. 

The next oddity tended towards the serious. 
Admittedly, a protective ewe with her lamb will 
stamp and butt at a chivvying dog. Yet she 
still respects and obeys the sergeant-major. But 
this spring there has been evidence of revolt. 
It was our fault. To give the dogs a bit of 
exercise, we had been letting them scamper 
along by the tractor while we dealt out hay. 
One morning our best, a bitch named Spy, a 
pastmistress at the art of gathering sheep, some- 
how got directly behind the trailer, and then 
paused to have a scratch. There she was, quite 
unwittingly holding up the following ewes. 
After brief hesitation, one of them put appetite 
before tradition, and dashed in to attack. Mean- 
while Spy, sufficiently scratched, was on the 
move again. The ewe caught her a tremendous 
clout on the stern, actually lifting her through 
the air. Thumping back on the ground, Spy 
swung about, poised to pay off the indignity. 
Stopped by the warning shout, “‘E-Spy, bide!” 
she gaped at the injustice of it. If dogs can talk, 
she was saying: ““Well, really!” 

It just shows how sheep will have to be 
kept in their place if we value peace on the farm. 


“THE ARRIVAL OF LAMBS PUT NO CHECK ON THEIR MOTHERS’ FRIENDLINESS” 
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the efficient management of an 

estate or business until about a 
century ago. They were set in costly 
mounts of precious metals wrought by 
jewellers and were among the most 
pleasing of masculine adornments, 
simple, purposeful, pleasant to handle 
and wholly personal. To-day these 
facts recommend them to many col- 
lectors, whose specimens may cover 
several centuries and a fascinating range 
of materials. Bailey in his dictionary 
(1730) defined a seal as “‘the Print of a 
Coat of Arms or some other Device 
made in Wax, and set to any Deed or 
Writing; also the Instrument or piece 
of Metal &c., on which the figure is 
engraven that impresses the Wax.” 

Large seals cut with a coat-of-arms 
were used for the ratification of legal 
documents. These might be upon the 
desk by day, but were locked in the 
treasure chest at night. Others, for 
sealing letters, were worn as finger 
rings, thus preventing unauthorised 
use. These were usually in pairs, one 
bearing an armorial device and the 
other a private emblem or symbol 
for sealing personal letters. Such a 
ring, in addition to its purpose of 
sealing, might be handed over as a 
pledge upon the verbal acceptance of a 
bargain, and bankers required to see 
such a ring before handing over 
valuables toa messenger. The Verney 
Letters, 1704, record that “‘Sir Thomas 
Cave’s seal, when not using his coat 
of arms, is a greyhound in full course, 
with the word ‘Garde’.”’ 

Seal finger rings were most fre- 
quently of gold, sometimes of gold-mounted 
pebbles. Part of the ring’s plain hoop was 
flattened into a table or bezel to form the seal 
matrix. The bezel, circular or oval, extended 
fully across the base of the forefinger upon which 
it was worn. The portrait of Sir Percy Dyke 
painted in about 1580 shows him wearing such 
a ring bearing his coat-of-arms. An example in 
the British Museum engraved with initials and a 
London merchant’s mark is attributed to the 
14th century. Another ring of about the same 
period is engraved with a shield enclosing a 
crest, with initials above. 

The engraved device at this period required 
a more expansive matrix than later work, for it 
was cut with coarse lines. Finer work became 
possible after the introduction of a thinner- 
flowing sealing-wax late in the 17th century. 
Seal rings continued fashionable until this time, 
when pendant or fob seals came into use. They 


: ie were essential accessories in 


2.—18th-CENTURY ENGLISH SEALS OF VARYING DESIGN. 
6 and 8, 1725-50; 7, late 17th century; 9 and 11-15, late 18th. 
the arms of Garrard, 10 with those of Wade 
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SEALS FOR BUSINESS AND ADORNMENT 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


1.—PORTRAIT OF GEORG GISZE BY HANS HOLBEIN, 
SHOWING A PENDANT SEAL HANGING FROM A SHELF 
ON THE LEFT AND SEAL RINGS ON A HOOK IN THE 
UPPER RIGHT-HAND CORNER. Seals were essential to the 


efficient running of a business until about a century ago 


were made unceasingly through the 18th cen- 
tury, however, meeting with a renewed vogue 
in the final decade of the Georgian period. 

A signet was defined by Bailey as ‘“‘a Seal 
set into a Ring.” A signet ring was originally 
one with a handsome matrix such as ruby, 
sapphire or topaz set into the bezel. An out- 
standing example in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum is engraved with the arms and crest 
of Sir Richard Lee (died in 1575), the tinctures 
being emphasised by the use of coloured foils. 

The name signet ring was applied also 
to an ordinary seal ring, dating from the late 
1830s when it became the fashion to copy 


Elizabethan styles of jewellery. Such rings are 


usually to be recognised by their low gold con- 
tent as indicated by the hall-mark. The signets 
may be of emeralds, bloodstones, white cor- 
nelian, red cornelian, sardonyx, Oriental ame- 
thyst, black and white onyx and sards, the 
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latter being yellow or orange corneli 
The seal ring in which the bezel 
reversible, swivelling on a pair ‘jj 
pivots, has been recorded in Englagy 
from the 16th century to the presen} 
day, and was made in Egypt more thany 
three thousand years ago. This has 
heraldic seal on one side and a perso 
emblem on the other: a Georgian con) 
ceit was for this to be a portrait of th 
owner or his wife. 

Pendant or fob seals as articles) 
of jewellery date, fashionably, from the’ 
1660s, when a small watch pocket was 


The Domestic State Papers (1667) ref 
to ‘‘the right side pockett and the smal) 
pockett or fobb.’”’ From the loop of the} 
watch it became customary to hang 4jj 
long, handsomely wrought gold O63) 
silver gilt chain bearing a pair oi] 
jew eller- made seals. This fob chain we 
a foot or more in length, as depicted inl 
several of Gainsborough’s full-length) 
portraits. This enabled the seals to be} 
used without removal from the chain) 
Later a special spring swivel was] 
evolved for use with watch chains, 
from which a pendant seal could be} 
removed instantly. Pendant seals 
also hung from ladies’ chatelaines (see 
Country Lire, October 4, 1956). i 

The early pendant seal was aj 
miniature of the trumpet-shaped desk- 
seal with a simple suspension loop. The 
upper part of the smooth trumpet soon! 
became a handle; the introduction of aj) 
series of knops ensured that the finger) 
would not slip down it when pressing} 
into the hot sealing-wax. By the end of} 
the 17th century the matrix was|| 
mounted into a low dome with a baluster- or} 
vase-shaped handle. 

Pendant seals during the 18th century were. 
more elaborate and seal engraving became a 
remunerative craft, widely advertised in the} 
Press. Seal matrices were engraved to private 
commission, usually in one of a short series of) 
standard sizes fitting stock mounts sold by) 
jewellers. 

Under the Plate Offences Act, 1738, all) 
jewellers’ work, including gold and _ silver} 
wrought seals or seals set with cornelian or! 
other stones, and signet rings, became exempt) 
from hall-marking. This exemption was with-| 
drawn in 1791 when all seals were required to,’ 
be assayed. Seals without hall-marks, then, ; 
may belong to this period. 

Jewellers’ trade cards in the collection of 
Sir Ambrose Heal illustrate a chronological : 
series of pendant seals. H. Pugh, Racquett 
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1, 2 and 4, late 17th and early 18th centuries; 3, 5, and 10, early 18th; 
2 and 10 are of steel, 3 and 12-15 of gold and the rest of silver. 


7 is cut with 


»8.—LATE-18th-CENTURY PORTRAIT BY 

‘MATHER BROWN OF REAR-ADMIRAL 

SIR HOME BIGGS WEARING A FOB 

SEAL. Fob seals as articles of jewellery date 
from the 1660s 


Court, Fleet Street, in the 1720s engraved on his 
card a hemispherical stone seal set into a 
spreading claw below a vase-shaped handle 
with a suspension loop finial. By the second 
quarter of the 18th century pendant seals were 
made with low dome-shaped or flat-topped 
mounts and handles in a flat open-work design, 
capable of being held firmly while pressing into 
the melted wax. Such a handle was usually 
chased and burnished. The trade card of 
Chalmers and Robinson, Sidney’s Alley, Leices- 
ter Fields, 1733, illustrates such a seal, its 
height twice its diameter and its elaborately 
pierced handle of the same width as the matrix. 
Triangular or triple pendant seals in gold, 
gilded silver, crystal, stone or steel were made 
from early in the 18th century. In such a 
design each of the three flat surfaces was 
engraved with a device and revolved upon an 
axis extending between the jaws of-an open- 
' work handle. Such a seal in a semi-circular 
frame with a cast openwork handle was also 
illustrated on Pugh’s trade card. By the 1760s 
such seals were customarily engraved with a 
coat-of-arms, a personal emblem and a classical 
head. The revolving seal was also worn, con- 
| sisting of an oval matrix engraved on both sides 
and swinging within an arch with an openwork 
handle. 

Seal handles from the 1760s were made 
| from narrow interlacing ribbons of metal shaped 
into various reeded and moulded outlines 
quickly produced by passing through the newly- 
invented swage-block. The matrix was set in 
a shallow mount of gold or gilded silver, the 
rim no longer smooth but shaped to match the 
handle. Henry Morris’s trade card of the late 
| 1760s shows such a seal with its handle rising 
| from four convex claws gripping the matrix. 

A long series of seals had their handles in 
animal or bird form, cast in solid gold and 
chased. The handle was soldered to the mount, 
which was usually in the form of an embossed 
| mount, or a plinth with an embossed rim. 
' Animal motifs included fox and hound, coiled 
serpents, lions, squirrels, dogs, billing doves, 
swans and so on. The loop finial was fitted with 
| a loose ring for suspension. Negro-bust seals 
were worn by those who supported abolition of 
Slavery. These might be enriched with small 
| diamonds and rubies, or with an onyx and 
) enamelling. 

Musical seals were made in the early 19th 
century, the mechanisms being imported from 
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Switzerland or France. The movement was con- 
tained within the mount; typically the handle 
might be in the form of a lyre, or of openwork 
scrolls chased with sporting motifs, such as 
cocks’ heads, to harmonise with the mount 
chased with miniature sporting scenes, such as 
hounds chasing a stag, hare-coursing or horse- 
racing. 

Seals could be bought at greatly decreased 
cost after the establishment of the factory 
jewellers towards the end of the 18th century; 
large numbers were made, mostly in Birming- 
ham. Most were in two sizes, called large and 
small. Retail jewellers now stocked them with 
motifs attractive to the large majority not 
entitled to heraldic bearings, such as a stage 
coach, a girl and bird cage, horse and serpent, 
dog and duck, race-horses, classical figures and 
busts and profiles of celebrities. 

Seal matrices might now be made less 
expensively in jasper, and in fine stoneware, by 
Josiah Wedgwood and other potters, the 
majority depicting classical heads and figures. 
James and William Tassie were celebrated for 
their seals in opaque white glass paste, although 
larger numbers, often mistakenly attributed 
to the Tassies, were made by a Mr. Shakespeare 
of Hockley, near Birmingham, and, from 1807, 
by Thomas Osler. 

By the mid 19th century the majority of seals 
on fobs and chatelaines served merely an orna- 
mental purpose. Thackeray noted how the seals 
jingled as a prosperous man walked. When 
Albert watch chains spread across the masculine 
waistcoat from the 1850s, with ends looped into 
the pockets, a bunch of ornamental seals might 
hang from the central button. 

For more elaborate work in a wider range 
of materials the collector turns to desk-seals. 
Hans Holbein the younger painted Georg Gisze 
about to seal a letter in his lavishly-appointed 
office (Fig. 1). A pair of seal rings hang from 
a shelf hook, and near by is a desk-seal, its 
matrix set in a smooth, trumpet-shaped mount 
of gold or gilded silver with a substantial trefoil 
finial attached to a long guard-chain. This was 
the fashionable form of desk-seal until early in 
the 18th century, with its matrix of gold, silver 


4.—REGENCY SEALS IN 


18-CARAT GOLD. 
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or gem stone. Less expensively it might be 
made of brass fitted with a pebble matrix. An 
example in the British Museum attributed to 
the 14th century is cut with two facing heads 
separated by foliage and inscribed “Love Me 
and I Thee.” 

Sir William More’s personal cabinet, com- 
bining the functions of library, study, justice 
room and estate office, was inventoried in 1556. 
Included among the many writing accessories 
upon his desk was “‘a sele of many seles.’’ This 
was a desk-seal with a handle which would fit 
various seal matrices, each cut with a different 
device and used according to the tenor of the 
letter. A handle with a seal at each end was an 
early innovation. In a will dated 1463 there 
was a bequest of ‘“‘a dowbell seel with two 
prentys.”” Double seals usually contained 
matrices in contrasting colours. 

Desk-seals of these types continued to be 
made uninterruptedly until the early 19th 
century. By the 1830s they were known alter- 
natively as library seals. The fashionable handle, 
baluster-shaped and flat-sided, was now in jasper, 
red marble, concentrically banded agate, cairn- 
gorm or bloodstone. These were cut and 
polished by the marble-workers of Derbyshire, 
Devon and Scotland and sold to jewellers, 
who fitted them into silver sockets with matrices 
of contrasting stones. Others were made with 
handle and matrix in a single piece. By the 
1840s such handles might be cased with pierced 
gold or gilded silver cage-work and chased. 
Osler, of Birmingham, made desk-seals in fine 
flint-glass of various colours, both in pot-metal 
and cased. One series was modelled in the form 
of a horse’s uplifted head. Double-ended desk- 
seals were made in stone and in glass. One 
attractive series in agate was in the form of a 
stemmed cup, cased in silver chased with 
minute busts and foliage set off by panels of 
translucent blue enamel. A set of a dozen 
matrices associated with various members of 
a family might fit one slenderly tapering 
handle. 

Illustrations: 2, Victoria and Albert 
Museum; 3, National Portrait Gallery; 4 and 
5, collection of My. Richard Ogden. 


During the 19th century seals became 


mainly ornamental 


5.—THREE MUSICAL SEALS IN 18-CARAT GOLD. The movements are inside the mounts 
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HE placing of six competitors in their 

correct order at the end of a sprint race 

is no easy task. A few experts claim 
infallibility, but I doubt the ability of the 
human eye and mind to separate two or three 
figures as they reach a line almost together at 
a speed of over 23 miles an hour. What the 
judge has to determine is the arrival of the 
torso of the athlete—that is to say, the body 
proper, ignoring the head, arms and legs—and 
the time-keeper has to endeavour to stop his 
watch at exactly the right moment. Little 
surprise should be felt that judges sometimes 
err. In all fairness to the many officials who 
give so much of their spare time to helping 
with amateur athletics, it must be said that, 
unless you are observing the finish in a 
dead straight line, you cannot begin to 


make a correct decision as to the outcome 
Few spectators 


of the contest. are ina 


1—NORMAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FINISH OF THE 800 METRES AT THE 
OLYMPIC GAMES OF 1952, SHOWING M. G. WHITFIELD (U.S.A.) WINNING IN 
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JUDGING ATHLETICS ae THE INCH 


THE USE OF THE PHOTO-FINISH CAMERA = By H. M. ABRAHAMS 


position to make an accurate assessment of the 
result; hence the reason for difference of 
opinion. 

The photo-finish camera provides a solution 
for judging and time-keeping problems. It can 
register with perfect accuracy the exact moment 
in time—up to one thousandth of a second, 
if such accuracy be desired—when one, two, 
three, or if you like a dozen athletes reach the 
finish line. There is no difficulty in separating 
athletes who are less than one 1/100 sec. apart, 
and it should be noted that in 1/100 sec. a 
first-class sprinter travels just about four inches. 
This camera was in use at the Wembley Olym- 
pic Games in 1948, at Helsinki in 1952 and 
Melbourne in 1956, and on more than one 
occasion it was consulted before the judges 
announced their decision. But though for more 
than a decade it has been in action in this 
country at all horse- and dog-racing meetings, 


1 min. 49.2 secs, WITH A. S. WINT ABOUT TO FINISH SECOND 1/5 sec. LATER. 


The photographer was slightly 


late and the winner had already passed the finish. 
(Below) 2.—PHOTO-FINISH PICTURE OF THE SAME RACE. The camera lens is 
trained on the finish line, and a moving film records everything which happened on the’ 


finish line, and nowhere else 
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this season for the first time it makes it 
appearance at the White City for athletics. 
will receive its baptism at the British Game 
this week-end, and eventually it may well 
dispense entirely with human judging and 
timekeeping. | 

How does this camera work? The first | 
point to be understood is how the photo-finish 
camera differs from the ordinary camera. A) 
photographer taking a picture of the finish of 
a race endeavours to release the shutter at the, 
exact moment when the winner arrives at the 
finish. When the photograph is developed, you } 
see the whole figure of each athlete in the, 
position in which’ it was at the moment when) 
the shutter was open and light went through the | 
lens on to the film. The photograph shows you }) 
a picture of, say, the last five or six yards of } 
the track before the finish, with the competitors | 
placed along it. 

Not so the photo-finish photograph. Here} 
the camera- records not space, but time. When | 
the camera isin operation, light passes con- 
tinuously through a vertical aperture and the 
lens on to a moving film. This aperture is about | 
1/100 of an inch wide and is sighted along the | 
finish line. All that this camera photographs, | 
on a film which travels past the lens at 
a speed related to the speed of the image of 
the figure being photographed, is everything 
that happens and when it happens on the finish 
line. 


| ® 
4 


Compare Figs. 1 and 2. Fig. 1 is an ordin- | 
ary photograph of the finish of the 800 metres } 
at the Olympic Games at Helsinki in 1952. It } 
shows Whitfield of the U.S.A. about a stride | 
past the finish—the photographer was late in 
releasing his shutter—Wint of Jamaica just 
about to reach the line and Ulzheimer of 


third and fourth positions. This photograph | 
shows the relative positions of the four runners 
just after Whitfield won. At the end of the 
finish line is a small box, in which can be seen | 
the letters and figures D, 6, 1, MER, one above | 
another. | 
Fig. 2 is a photo-finish photograph of the | 
same race. Behind the runners the following 
words appear, repeated again and again: 


XV:OLYMPIAD 


JULY EVENT 6 
HEAT 


22 
1952 
RACEND-OMEGA TIMER 


As these words do not appear in Fig. 1, it is” 
obvious that they were not strung out on a 
hoarding along the track; if they had been, 
since the photo-finish camera photographs only 
what is on the finish line, only one letter would > 
have appeared. In fact, in the little box shown 
in Fig. 1 is a circular drum called a spinner, on 
which the words are printed. This spinner | 
revolves when the camera is working, and, as 
each letter appears in the opening, it is photo- | 
graphed on the moving film. The spinner takes 
about 1/10 sec. to complete a revolution, so that | 
in Fig. 2 the period which elapsed between the 
photographing of the letter D in OLYMPIAD 
the first and second times is 1/10 sec. During > 
that time the film records everything that 
happens on the finish line; therefore when you | 
look at the film afterwards you can say exactly 
when each runner’s torso reached the line. 
Whitfield, the winner, reached the line with his 
torso as the figure X of XV OLYMPIAD came 
into view. The toe of his left leg reached the 
line as the D of the word OLYMPIAD was 
exposed, just over 1/10 sec. later. Incidentally, 
it was at this moment that Fig. 1 was taken. 
Fig. 3 is a photo-finish photograph of the — 
100 metres final at the Olympic Games at 
Wembley in 1948. From right to left the sec- 
tions of the picture are numbered 1 to 5. From 
the right-hand to the left-hand side of section 1 
represents about 5/100 sec. and shows every- 
thing that happened on the finish line during 
that period. Dillard, the winner, has reached 
the line with his left leg and half his torso. The 
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3.—HOW A PHOTO-FINISH PICTURE IS BUILT UP: THE FINAL SECTION IS ON THE LEFT. The right-hand section represents 


film travels on to section 2, and an additional 
4/100 sec. elapses, during which time the second 
man to finish appears. So on through sections 
3 and 4 to the final section which represents, 
from right to left, about 32/100 sec., during 
which time five runners finished. 

Fig. 4, a photograph of a relay race over 
440 yards taken at the White City in April this 
year when the photo-finish camera was under- 
going tests, has at the bottom the figures 
00 46 96, 00 46 98 and so on. These are times 
in seconds and hundredths of a second, and 
indicate the period of time which had elapsed 
from the firing of the gun until the exposure of 
the piece of moving film in the camera opposite 
the time indicated. 

This race was extremely close, and the 
human time-keepers showed the times of the 
first three runners as exactly the same. The 
judges could not give a verdict as to the placings 
until they had consulted the picture, which is 
not surprising, since the winner—in the middle 
—finished rather less than two inches ahead of 
the runner to his right. The third runner was 
another three inches behind. Ifa piece of paper, 
with its top edge along the line under the words 
OMEGA TIMER, is moved along from the left 
until the edge reaches the torso of the winner, 
his time can be read off as between 46.95 sec. 
and 46.96 sec. The second man’s time is 46.96 
and the third between 46.97 and 46.98. This 
timing apparatus, started by the trigger of the 
pistol which is connected electrically with 
the special watch, can be used to time any 
number of runners, however closely they finish, 
and with a degree of accuracy which is 
impossible so far as human time-keepers are 
concerned. It is not suggested that times should 
be used to 1/100 sec. for record purposes; the 
nearest 1/10 would comply with the present 
provisions for world records, and I see no reason 
to alter this. 

Fig. 4 also shows some of the extraordinary 
distortions which the photo-finish camera pro- 
duces. Thus the right leg of No. 22 gives the 
appearance of being wasted, and his left leg is 
unnaturally elongated. The speed at which the 
film travels past the lens is related to the speed 
of the event being photographed. Roughly, 
since greyhounds travel about twice the speed of 


about 5/100 sec. 


humans, acamera photo- 
graphing greyhounds 
would be arranged so 
that the moving film 
travelled twice as fast 
as when photographing 
sprinters. In a sprinter 
the torso travels at a 
fairly constant speed; 
the legs and arms vary 
greatly. When the foot 
is on the ground, for 
example, it is station- 
ary, then it travels faster 
to catch up the body 
and finally travels faster 
still as it gets ahead of 
it. 

In this photograph 
No. 22’s left leg took 
about twice as long to 
pass the finish line as 
his right leg—hence the 
distortions. And since 
the image of the torso 
travels across the aper- 
ture at about the same 
speed as the film, 
the torso is relatively 
undistorted. 

The ‘‘bodies’’ shown 
in photo-finish photo- 
graphs; are fakes. They 
are not real entities, but 
show in continuous 
form exactly how each 
minute particle of the 
runner reached the finish 
line. 

Nothing that hap- 
pens before the line is 
ever on a photo-finish 
photograph; nor is any- 
thing which happens 
beyond it. It) 3s: +2 
photograph of time, not 
of space. 

Illustrations 2, 3 
and 4: Race Finishing 
Recording Co, 
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4.—PHOTO-FINISH OF A VERY CLOSE RACE. The middle 
runner won by less than two inches. The figures at the bottom 
of the photograph give the seconds and 1/100 secs. from the start 


of the race 
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ADAPTATIONS FROM ATHENS 


and the picturesque are lable to find 
Athens disappointing. Not until they 
leave the characterless modern city to explore 
the Plaka—the old Turkish quarter—do they 
obtain so much as a glimpse of the romantic, 
Byronic world of their imagination. Even here 
the stucco houses with elegant iron balconies 
and honeysuckle palmettes on their roofs might 
prove uncomfortably reminiscent of Cheltenham 
or Tunbridge Wells, were it not for the noise of 
donkeys’ braying and the persistent ululation of 
singing which pierces their rickety shutters. 
But the ancient Greek ruins are forcible 
reminders of home, notably the Tower of the 


| Rca travellers in search of the bizarre 


By HUGH HONOUR ~ 


to gape at it, no Hellenic Cruise lecturers dis- 
course upon it, no postcards of it are available. 
Yet less than two centuries ago it was generally 
regarded as one of the most important of all 
Greek buildings. 

The Choragic Monument, the oldest sur- 
viving building of the Corinthian order, was 
erected in 334 B.c. to exhibit the tripod won by 
the choir of Lysicrates at the Dionysiac festival. 
As the touching inscription records, “‘Lysicrates 
son of Lysitheides, of Kikynna, was choragos 
when the boy-chorus of the phyle Akamantis 
won the prize. Theon was the flute player. 
Lysiades of Athens trained the choir. Euaenetos 
was archon.” From the frieze, showing the 


1._THE CHORAGIC MONUMENT OF LYSICRATES IN ATHENS, BUILT IN 334 3.c. TO COMMEMORATE A VICTORY IN 


Popularly known as the Lanthorn jj 
Demosthenes, the monument was a familiail 
sight to the many travellers who lodged in th | 
Capuchin convent; though the use to which it} 
was put is a little obscure. According to Stuart} 
and Revett, it was “converted into a closet.”| 
Chateaubriand, who was in Athens in 1806) 
remarked that “it is not one of the least sur 
prising ironies of circumstance that a Capuchin 
is lodged in the Choragic Monument of Lysic+} 
rates; but what seems bizarre at first sight} 
becomés poignant and seemly when one realises} 
that a French priest at Athens may give} 
hospitality to Chandler (the antiquary) im the 
same way that other French priests may | 

| 
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THE DIONYSIAC FESTIVAL. It became well known in Britain in the 1760s and was generally admired and copied by architects thereafter. 
(Right) 2.—A SCOTTISH ADAPTATION OF THE MONUMENT: ROBERT BURNS’S CENOTAPH AT ALLOWAY, AYRSHIRE (1818) 


Winds and the Choragic Monument of Lysic- 
rates which were so remorselessly copied and 
adapted by British architects in the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries. Indeed, the Choragic 
Monument is so familiar a part of our architec- 
tural heritage that it has almost become a 
naturalised British subject; and it is with a 
sense of meeting some friendly compatriot that 
one finds it standing lonely, demure and a little 
woebegone in a dusty, raucous square, bright 
with the gaudily coloured awnings and exotic 
merchandise of Athenian greengrocers. 

The Choragic Monument looks distinctly 
out of place—more so, in fact, than the early- 
English-style Anglican church which is appar- 
ently built of pink Aberdeen granite. It should, 
one feels, be leading a more sheltered life in the 
calm of an English park or perched atop some 
spruce chapel of ease in a Regency suburb. 
Athenians clearly regard it as an alien, and even 
the most archzologically minded tourists look 
incredulous when it is mentioned. No coach 
parties of blue-capped school children are taken 


punishment of the Tyrrhenian pirates by 
Dionysus, we may deduce that the choir had 
performed the sixth Homeric hymn which 
celebrates this incident. 

The monument was one of many bordering 
the street which ran from the town to the 
theatre and, since the eagle-eyed Pausanias 
makes no mention of it, does not seem to have 
been considered a work of outstanding beauty 
or importance. Its unpretentious simplicity 
may, indeed, have been responsible for its 
preservation, for 1t appears to have survived 
more or less intact until 1669. It was then in- 
corporated into the fabric of a Capuchin convent 
whose friars guarded its future safety. Faithful 
to their trust, they resisted even the peremptory 
claims of the Earl of Elgin, who coolly instructed 
his Athenian agents to ‘“‘continue your acquisi- 
tions, and add to my obligations the Lantern of 
Demosthenes (now known as the monument 
of Lysicrates).’’ Nevertheless, some fragments of 
frieze found their way to the museum of the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries in Edinburgh. 


other travellers in China, Canada, in the deserts 
of Africa and of Tartary.” 

One of these travellers was Byron, who 
stayed there on his second visit to the city 
in 1810. “‘I am most auspiciously settled in the 
Convent which is more commodious than any 
tenement I have yet occupied, with room for my 
suite,’ he told J. C. Hobhouse on August 23, 
“and it is by no means solitary, seeing there is 
not only ‘il padre Abbate’, but his ‘schuola’, 
consisting of six ‘Ragazzi’, all my most parti- 
cular allies.’”’ One of these boys, Giuseppe, he 
later remarks, had the privilege of sleeping in the 
“Janthorn’’; though he cannot have had much 
room, as it is barely seven feet across. Despite 
this statement and the modest proportions of the 
closet inside the monument, a curious modern 
legend has associated it with Byron himself. 
Writers have claimed that he used it as a study, 
fitted it up as a library, sat in it while composing 
poetry, and the most recent has put him to bed 
in it—without a shred of evidence or even of 
probability. But this is to anticipate. 
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= 3-PULPIT IN THE CHAPEL OF THE 
|) ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE AT 

GREENWICH (1779-88), ADAPTED FROM 
THE CHORAGIC MONUMENT 


Although mentioned by earlier writers, 
the Choragic Monument owes its popularity 
principally to Stuart and Revett, who included 
no fewer than twenty-six engravings of it in the 
first volume of The Antiquities of Athens, 
published in 1762. At this date knowledge of 
Greek architecture was confined to a somewhat 
vague notion of what James Adam called 
“temples of an unelegant & unenrich’d Dorick 
that afford no detail.’” The appearance of this 
singularly elegant little building must, there- 
fore, have come as a pleasant surprise. 

Not all critics were equally impressed, 
however, and Horace Walpole contemptuously 
alluded to it as “that fly-cage, Demosthenes’ 
lanthorn.’’ Sir William Chambers indulged his 
scorn at greater length, roundly declaring that 
“the celebrated Lantern of Demosthenes, or 
Choragic Monument of Lysicrates or the Temple 
of Hercules with all its other names is in reality 
not quite so large as one of the Centry Boxes in 
Portman Square; its Form and Proportions 
resemble those of silver Tankard excepting that 
the handle is wanting . . .. from_an inscription 
upon the Architrave it appears that this Monu- 
ment was erected in the Days of Alexander the 
Great when the Grecian arts were at their 
highest Pitch of Excellence so that we may look 
upon this Building as a Cryterion of the Grecian 
Taste in architecture when at its Utmost 
Perfection, which, as the learned Architect will 
perceive, bore a very exact resemblance to the 
Taste of Boromini universally and justly 
esteemed the most licentious and Extravagant 
of all the modern Italians.’’ Strange words 
from the creator of the Pagoda and the Alham- 
bra in Kew Gardens. 

Despite Chambers’s scathing comments, 
the monument was generally admired, and was 
found to be of a very convenient size and shape 
to adorn an English park. In 1764 James 
Stuart erected a copy in Shugborough Park, 
Staffordshire, that Elysium of ‘‘delights’’ which 
already boasted a Chinese house, a Doric 
Temple and an Arch of Hadrian, besides a 
number of artificial ruins, and was soon to 
include a version of the Tower of the Winds. 
(See Christopher Hussey’s articles in CouNTRY 
Lire, April 15 and 22, 1954). Certain alterations 
were made to adapt the monument to its 
bucolic setting—the square pedestal was omit- 
ted and the frieze was left uncarved—but other- 
wise the copy was as faithful as wood and 
plaster could make it. Indeed, an attempt was 
made to restore its pristine splendour by placing 
on the roof a tripod and bowl. 

A later example of the Choragic Monu- 
ment’s use in the park is to be found at Alton 
Towers, Staffordshire, where it stands guard on 
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the entrance to the early-19th-century pleasure 
grounds. This version appears to have been the 
work of William Hollins, who took greater 
liberties with the original and omitted the wall 
between the columns so that it might enshrine a 
bust of the 16th Earl of Shrewsbury. 

In Scotland the Monument of Lysicrates 
was found suitable to commemorate Robert 
Burns and was twice adapted for this purpose. 
The cenotaph erected by Thomas Hamilton at 
Alloway, Ayrshire, in 1818 retains many of the 
original features, though it has a frieze of laurel 
wreaths, has no wall between the columns to 
which two have been added, and is mounted on 
a tapering base to give it a more emphatically 
Grecian air. When Hamilton built his second 
Burns monument, on 
Calton Hill at Edin- 
burgh in about 1827, he 
departed still further 
from the Athenian ori- 
ginal, enlarging it and 
contracting the walls to 
a central cylinder with- 
in the six columns. In 
1830 the same architect 
erected arother Chora- 
gic Monument on Calton 
Hill, as a memorial to 
Dugald Stewart the 
philcsopher, adhering 
more faithfally to the 
original proportions but 
placing an urn on a 
column in the centre. 

Meanwhile the 
monument had begun 
to invade the cemeteries 
of both England and 
Scotland; at Kensal 
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deemed an essential feature of the building. It 
was, therefore, with some relief that they dis- 
covered how well the Monument of Lysicrates 
was suited to this purpose. James Elmes, the 
architectural historian, made it terminate the 
tower of St. John’s church at Chichester in 1812, 
and John Smith, in 1826, used it in the same way 
for the North Kirk at Aberdeen. 

Dissatisfied with so simple a solution, the 
Inwoods combined the Choragic Monument with 
the Tower of the Winds to make a steeple for 
St. Pancras Church in London, between 1818 
and 1822. Here the drum has become a hexa- 


gon, the walls have receded to a central tube and 
a hexagonal block has been superimposed, but 
even so the Athenian origins remain clear. 


Green a version shelters 4.—“THE MONUMENT WAS FOUND TO BE OF A VERY 


a life-sized statue of 
John St. John Long 
by Robert Siever (about 
1830), and at Liverpool a bolder variant encloses 
a statue of William Huskisson. 

At a time when architects were endeavour- 
ing to adapt a correct Grecian style to the needs 
of the Anglican church, a teasing problem was 
set by the bell-tower, which was generally 


5, HEXAGONAL VERSION OF THE 

CHORAGIC MONUMENT USED FOR THE 

TOWER OF ST. PANCRAS CHURCH, 
LONDON (1818-22) 


CONVENIENT SIZE AND SHAPE TO ADORN AN 
PARK.” A copy of 1764 in Shugborough Park, Staffordshire 
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Following this precedent, the architect of St. 
Matthew’s, Brixton—probably C. F. Porden— 
contented himself with a much simplified hex- 
agonal version of the monument for his belfry. 

In domestic architecture it was less 
frequently used; but anoctagonal version was put 
on top of the Landsdowne Tower which Henry 
Goodridge built for William Beckford in the 
grounds of his house at Bath between 1825 and 
1826. With even less regard for congruity that 
ardent Grecian, William Wilkins, perched a 
fairly accurate copy of the overworked monu- 
ment on the dome of University College, 
London (1827-8). 

Indoors, the monument was found scarcely 
less serviceable. James Stuart adapted the 
drum for a pulpit in the chapel of the Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich (between 1779 and 
1788), simplifying the capitals a little and sub- 
stituting a copy of the frieze from the Temple of 
Athena Polias for the unsuitably pagan original. 
The roof of the Choragic Monument alone was 
used as a sounding board for a three-decker 
pulpit which the eclectic John Foulston designed 
for the church of St. Andrew at Plymouth in 
1823. Other parts of the monument were also 
employed from time to time. The crisply cut 
and elegantly turned Corinthian capitals enjoyed 
a fairly wide popularity among architects of 
the Grecian persuasion. And, as Mrs. Webb has 
recently pointed out inanarticle (CouNTRY LIFE, 
March 14, 1957), a portion of the frieze was 
twice used to adorn a chimney-piece. 

It may fairly be said that no ancient build- 
ing has been so frequently and so variously 
travestied as the Choragic Monument of 
Lysicrates, of which some version must be a 
familiar sight to every architecturally observant 

3riton. And it is of a British cemetery or park 

or church that the traveller is immediately 
reminded when he encounters the original in 
Athens. Perhaps there may also be a few 
visitors to Shugborough, Kensal Green, Calton 
Hill or the North Kirk at Aberdeen who pause 
to remember Lysicrates the Choragos, his boy- 
chorus, Theon the flautist and Lysiades the 
choir trainer, in memory of whose performance 
the Choragic Monument was built at Athens in 
334 BC. 

Illustration 3 reproduced by 
the Warburg Institute. 
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THE BRITISH DRIVING SOCIETY’S MEET 
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THE ROYAL WINDSOR HORSE SHOW ~ 


AT WINDSOR. This newly-formed society held its inaugural meet last Saturday at the 


Royal Windsor Horse Show against the background of the Castle 


r SHE Royal Windsor Horse Show held, as 
usual, in the Home Park, again proved 
that it is the most glamorous of all our 
horse shows. In spite of the greyest of skies, a 
biting and penetrating wind and the continual 
threat of rain, the show ended most successfully 
with an enthusiastic attendance. Of late years 
our big shows regularly report record entries, as 
Windsor did this year. One wonders when the 
ceiling will be reached, for there are certain 
classes of recent inclusion which are just get- 
ting into their stride, such as those for small 
hunters and working hunters and the very 
popular class for riding club teams. The entries 
from these classes are not lhkely to become 
fewer. This show, too, has been notable for two 
new events; polo pony classes, and the first 
meet of the British Driving Society. 

No horses are better catered for than the 
hunters. They have the choice at Windsor of 
seven classes—light, medium and heavyweights, 
and the ladies (side-saddle), as well as novice, 
working and small hunters. The results of 
these classes at Windsor, the first of the season’s 
big shows, are generally a fair guide to the 


THE CHAMPION HUNTER. Mr. B. A 
and of the Heavyweight Hunter class. 


coming season’s form. Most important is per- 
haps the winner of the Heavyweight class, 
which more often than not gains championship 
honours, and so it was this year. Not only 
did Mr. B. A. Selby’s heavyweight brown 
gelding His Grand Excellency prove what an 
exceptional horse he is, but for the fourth year 
in succession he won championship honours. 
Now a nine-year-old, he must have been shown 
under scores of different judges with the most 
consistently happy results. He might now be 
re-named His Very Grand Excellency. Reserve 
stood another heavyweight, Mr. Hugh Sumner’s 
Work of Art, supreme champion at Dublin last 
year. So near did he run Mr. Selby’s horse in the 
heavyweight class that the referee was called 
upon to decide, 

Windsor has now become such an important 
polo centre that it was not surprising to find 
two well filled classes, one for ponies capable of 
carrying up to 13 stone 7 lb., and the other 
for those exceeding this. 
won by Mr. R. H. N. Worsley’s 8-year-old 
grey mare Pay Day, the winner in the 
other class being Mr. C; Smith-Ryland’s 


ridden by Mr. R. Marmont 


Section A was 


chestnut Icegold. Prince Philip entered his 
chestnut mare San Quanina and _ chestnut 
gelding Pretal, one in each class. They stand 
respectively 14.1 and 14.3 hands. Where 
heights were shown in the catalogue it was 
noticeable that all others were 15 hands or over. 

Since the last show season, two out of three 
of the biggest breeders of Arabian horses have 


died, Lady Wentworth, of the renowned Crabbet i 


| 
4 
1 
| 


Stud, and Miss G. M. Yule, of Hanstead House, © 
and the Arab horse world has been waiting to _ 
see what effect this would have in the show-ring. © 
There were no horses to represent Hanstead — 
House, but an 8-year-old grey, SilverVanity, from — 


Crabbet, shown by Mr. C. G. Covey, who has 
inherited the stud, was the winner. This horse 
displayed that characteristic presence and dig- 


nity associated with the Crabbet stud. Miss M. 


Evans’s well-known Robert E. Lee, a 5-year-old, 
was second. Where are the bays, browns and 
greys sO prominent among Arabs in the old 
days, and why do chestnuts now predominate? 


In this class, with the exception of the winner, | 


all were of that colour. Another interesting point, 


which is of some comfort to those who consider 


é Selby’s gelding His Grand Excellency, ridden by Mr. T. Powell, winner of the Hunter Championship 
(Right) THE WINNING LIGHTWEIGHT HUNTER. Mr. C. R. Tomkinson’s gelding Casino, 


at the Arab should not stand over 15 hands, 
that none was entered as exceeding that height 


bre any of the youngsters likely to do so. 
Jalim, which is by Blue Domino and which 
pn second and third in succeeding years 
the Arab Show, appeared to be the most 
|pical Arabian, but was not placed. 
Most of the hacks which have played a pro- 
‘nent part during thelastseason or two werescen, 
it among newcomers a 7-year-old brown mare 
om Ireland, Salene, belonging to Mrs. Strettell 
fad produced by Count Robert Orssich, won 
jie Novice class, ridden by Miss Anne Davey. 
tanding second was a notable 4-year-old 
rown mare, Desert Storm, belonging to Miss 
tubbings, produced and ridden by Miss Jennie 
jullen. Miss de Beaumont’s well-known part- 
ted grey Arab gelding Juniper not only won 
ae open class, but went on to win the cham- 
jionship, with Selene in reserve. 

There were many classes for hackney horses 
nd ponies, and they were better filled than of 
cent years, the winner of the Novices being 
Ir. F. C. Brundel’s bay mare Waveney Pearl. 
\t could have been no surprise to anyone to find 
‘he Hon. Mrs. Ionides’s little brown stallion 
)akwell Sir James, now 12-years old, not only 

"inning the open class, but going on to be made 
"hampion harness pony. Driven by Mrs. Cyn- 
hia Haydon, this pony still produces his most 

rilliant action, smooth, rhythmical and true. 

lor the second year running Captain R. S. de 

uincey’s Hurstwood Superlative was declared 
-hampion harness horse. This mare, also in the 
"ands of Mrs. Haydon, is a complete delight to 
ll admirers of the hackney and fulfils all re- 
juirements. Mrs. B. H. Mellor’s bright chestnut 
\orse Wyebank Magic is now going brilliantly 

md was a worthy reserve champion. 

; The last day at Windsor is always the one 
or the mountain and moorland breeds in hand. 
_ Inlike the International, the Horse of the Year 
ind Richmond Shows, which have no classes for 
hem, Windsor gives two, divided into big and 
é mall. Our native pony exports exceed in 
umber and value those of all other breeds of 
iorses, excluding the thoroughbred racehorse. 
“this is some measure of their importance. 
'\Winner of the section for the smaller breeds 
vas that perfect Shetland stallion Harvieston 
'Rusko. For the bigger the choice was a Fell 
pony mare, Dalemain Columbine. For the 
_*hampionship, the positions were reversed. As 
_ here are nine breeds in this group, perhaps this 
most imaginative show will in future provide 
a class for each breed. There are some lovely 
Welsh, Dartmoors, Exmoors, New Foresters, 
' Highlands and Connemaras deserving high merit. 
' Possibly there are a few Dales ponies. Time and 
space should present no real problems. What 
Windsor does to-day may well be followed by 
the other shows to-morrow. 
Orthodox in presentation were the classes 


THE WINNING RIDING CLUB TEAM. 
teams from riding clubs. 
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THE CHAMPION HARNESS HORSE. 
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Captain R. S. 
Hurstwood Superlative, driven by Mrs. Haydon. 
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de Quincey’s hackney mare 
Winner also of the open class for harness 


horses exceeding 14 hands 


for children’s riding ponies. These can be des- 
cribed as small, medium and big, and their 
winners were: one of Miss Brodrick’s innumer- 
able prize-winning Welsh mountain Coed Coch 
breed, this one being Pinc, and owned by Miss 
A. Martin-Bird; for the medium, that now 
famous winner, Mr. I. Durham Wells’s Mona 
Lisa (how many rosettes have been placed on 
her bridle!) ; and among the big ones Mrs. K. V. 
Coates’s and Mr. A. Deptford’s Kavora Mr. 
Crisp, conceding a couple of inches in the 14.2 
hand class. Kavora Mr. Crisp and Miss Gay 
Coates showed that they could take on all 
comers, for they beat the redoubtable Mona 
Lisa for championship honours, 

There were classes for the new and explo- 
sively successful Riding Club movement (in just 
a few years 150 clubs have been formed with 
perhaps 10,000 members); there were coaches 
looking better every year; parades of foxhounds 
and all the exciting jumping competitions, too 
numerous to mention in detail, at which many 
well-known horses and riders played their 
part, and of course, the rea ted and Musical 
rides of the Household Cavalry. The greatest 
novelty was the inaugural meet of the British 
Driving Club, fostered by the British Horse 
Society and formed less than a year ago. It is 
almost incredible that in these days shout forty 
vehicles of all types could be found, whose 
owners would journey to Windsor at their own 
expense without the award of any prizes. Led 
by Mr. Sanders Watney, the Club President, 


Team C, winners 


Riding Club 
(Right) THE CHAMPION CHIL D S PONY. 
Deptford, and ridden by Miss Gay Coates. Winner also of the class for ponies over 13.2 


of the 
Kavora Mr. Crisp, owned sderoisy by Mrs. K. Y. 


driving his chestnut tandem, the long-drawn- 
out procession took a five-mile journey and 
returned to the show-ground all in good shape. 
In fact, Mrs. E. H. Parsons’s delightful pair of 
grey Shetlands set such a pace with their 
incredibly short legs that their immediate fol- 
lowers found it hard to keep up with them! 
How immensely interesting they all were, none 
very modern, some very ancient. Among the 
latter was Mr. and Mrs. John Marshall's George 
IV phaeton. One of the most interesting and 
among the most beautifully turned out was 
Sir Nigel Colman’s old-time sporting dog-cart, 
with tiger in 18th-century livery. To the older 
generation all this was reminiscently painful, 
but to all it was a delightful display. 

The President was accompanied by his 
Dalmatian dog. Such is the extraordinary fas- 
cination that a horse’s heels and a couple of 
carriage wheels have for this coach-dog breed 
that some miles out on the journey he was 
joined by another Dalmatian and the two went 
together to the show-ring. 

Under clear skies, but ina biting wind, the 
arena was floodlit on the second night. High in 
the background stood Windsor Castle, its im- 
pressive self more lovely still in its own flood- 
lighting. The Queen, Prince Philip and Princess 
Margaret were there on Friday, and during the 
afternoon of the following day her Majesty and 


Princess Margaret were with us again. Added 
to its glamour, Windsor has given us again 


most of what a horseman seeks. 


Horace Smith Memorial Challenge Cup for 
Coates and Mr. A. 
hands 


but not over 14.2 


[I was, not surprisingly, the antiquarian 
I circles in the 18th century who were the 
driving force behind the revival of Gothic 
architecture. Horace Walpole, Lord Dacre, 
Sanderson Miller and Sir Roger Newdigate, to 
name four prominent early Gothicists, all had 
antiquarian interests; and James West, the 
builder of Alscot, was also an antiquary of dis- 
tinction. Even when he was an undergraduate 
at Balliol his tutor had written of him “most 
part of his ready money is laid out in books, in 
which he is very curious, and takes an abund- 
ance of delight, and has a very 
valuable collection by him.’’ This 
studious youth was to become 
a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and the Treasurer and 
ultimately President of the Royal 
Society; and the library he had col- 
lected as an undergraduate grew 
into the vast and famous collection 
of books, manuscripts, prints, pic- 
tures and coins, the sale of which in 
1773, the year after his death, took 
fifty-five days. Horace Walpole was 
at the sale complaining bitterly that 
the prints sold for a “‘frantic sum’’ 
and the books ‘“‘outrageously,”’ 
although he managed to buy (with 
a groan at their price) two portraits 
of Henry V and Henry VIII with 
their families. The manuscripts, in- 
cluding many papers of Lord 
Burghley and Sir Robert Cecil, were 
acquired by Lord Shelburne and 
now form a large part of the Lans- 
downe MSS. in the British Museum. 
James West came of a family 
who claimed descent from the 
mediaval Lords La Warr; his great- 
grandfather, Aholiab West, was 
Mayor of Banbury, Oxfordshire, in 
1645; his grandfather, Richard, 
moved in the second half of the 
17th century to London, where he 
founded a flourishing cloth-working 
business. Of Richard’s four sons, 
three became successful City mer- 
chants, and as of these only James’s 
father Richard, the fourth son, had 
children, James inherited a _ con- 
siderable fortune, and had ample 
means with which to build up his 
great antiquarian collections. Wit- 
nesses to his status as a scholar 
survive at Alscot in the form of the 
journals of the tours which he made 
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1—ALSCOT FROM THE SOUTH-WEST ACROSS THE PARK 


ALSCOT PARK, WARWICKSHIRE—II 


THE HOME OF MR. J. W. ALSTON-ROBERTS-WEST 
In this article is described the decoration between 1763 and 1769 of the main block of Alscot Park, 


with some account of its furnishings. 


to inspect antiquities all over England, and the 
exquisite silver jug and basin of 1744, presented 
to him as Treasurer of the Royal Society and 
the work of George Wickes, silversmith to the 
Prince of Wales. 

But his activities were not confined to the 
learned societies. As a young man he practised 
with success as a barrister of the Inner Temple; 
and in 1741 he went into politics, being, in the 
same year, elected as Member for St. Albans 
and appointed Joint Secretary to the Treasury, 
a post which he held for twenty-one years. His 


2.—JAMES WEST, THE BUILDER OF ALSCOT. From a painting 


probably by Thomas Hudson 
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By MARK GIROUARD 


political patron was the Duke of Newcastle, ang 
he played an important part in organising tha 
vast semi-private political machine, the contro’ 
of which made Newcastle so formidable a force 
in English 18th-century history. West was, ir 
fact, one of those quietly solid men who 
though they tend to be undeservedly forgotten 
after their death, have considerable, if unosten/ 
tatious, influence in their own day. As such he 
looks out on us, rich, confident and successful 
in his fashionable Van Dyck suit, from the por- 
trait (Fig. 2), probably by Hudson, which now 
hangs in the dining-room at Alscot/} 

Early Gothicists tended to be| 
cliquey, and a good deal of innoceni| 
acidity appears in their comments| 
on those outside their particulay 
circle. Horace Walpole is seldon' 
charitable about Sanderson Mille: 
and was rather too obviously de} 
lighted when the Gothick church 
tower which Miller designed aij 

» Wroxton, Oxfordshire, fell down the 
winter after it had been built. He 
and his friends (who liked to cal 
themselves the Strawberry Hil 
committee) were, in fact, excessivel}| 
possessive about their pet style anc| 
must on occasion have given to out! 
siders the impression that they 
themselves had invented Gothi¢ 
architecture. So when West, i 
a letter to Walpole of March 31! 
1764, points out that Walpole was 
not a Gothick man in his youngei) 
days, his apparently innocent ban) 
ter is more than a little double; 
edged. 

“Tam just returned,” he writes) 
“from a delightful morning at 
Strawberry Hill, and owe yov 
infinite thanks for the Entertain) 
ment, Instruction, and Eruditior 
received there. You have truly 
made amends for your villainous 
Augustan reflections on Gothiel 
Taste, in your Books, where by thé 
by more wit than ought to assembl 
with true antiquity: however I for 
give you, whether the manes 0 
Leland Camden and Hearne will 0: 
no, the young Antiquary Bisho 
with you can best tell! tho’ I havé 
still my Fears that Tully, Horace 
or Pliny will still Jay some claim t¢ 
Strawberry.” 

This is the only contact I knoy 
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3.—THE HALL, DECORATED ABOUT 1763 


of between West and Walpole, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
latter ever paid a return visit to Alscot. If he had done, he could probably 
have got his own back by making tart remarks on the quality of West’s 
Gothick. And, in fact, if one examines closely the hall (Fig. 3) in the main 
1762-65 block of Alscot (admittedly a pedantic thing to do in so gay and 
carefree a room) it becomes clear that West had advanced very little as 
a Gothicist on his earlier work of 1750-52, which was illustrated last week. 
In rooms of the same period as this hall, at Strawberry Hill or Sir Roger 
Newdigate’s Arbury Hall, Warwickshire, there is a great parade of 
scholarship: fireplaces copied from the tombs of Archbishop Warham at 
Canterbury or Aylmer de Valence-in Westminster Abbey, alcoves with 
fretted and pinnacled canopies, ceilings imitated from medieval examples, 
fan-vaulted if possible or at any rate coved and with elaborate panelling 
and cusping. All this carried out in plaster and occasionally gilded and 
adorned with little pieces of looking glass may seem now absurdly remote 
from genuine Gothic architecture, but it none the less marked the beginning 
of a serious Gothic crusade that was to roll inexorably (and some would 
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4.—THE CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. (Right) 5 ONE OF THE TWO CHIMNEY-PIECES IN THE HALL 
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say regrettably) onwards until it produced 
the solid and earnest architecture of the 
Victorian Age. 

There is nothing serious about the hall at 
Alscot; a good few cusps and quatrefoils have 
been introduced, along with a pastiche of mediae- 
val wall-arcading, which make it a bit more 
Gothic than the 1750-52 staircase; but these 
elements are mixed up with quite un-Gothic 
swags and garlands in a spirit of purely Rococo 
gaiety that culminates in the twin fireplaces, 
whose overmantels each form a kind of carnival 


6.—THE DRAWING-ROOM, THE CEILING OF WHICH IS DECORATED WITH PAPIER- 
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stuccoists’) than of antiquaries’ Gothick; the sort 
of Gothick popularised by Batty Langley in his 
Gothic Architecture Improved (1742), of which 
Horace Walpole sourly remarked that all it 
achieved “‘has been to teach carpenters to 
massacre that venerable species.” It is a style 


that has come in for a lot of mud-slinging from 
Walpole’s day onwards; yet perhaps its critics 
look themselves rather absurd as they turn 
their blunderbusses on such 
innocent frivolity. 

On January 14, 1763, the agent James 


infectious and 


MACHE ORNAMENTS 


baldachino suspended over busts of Shakespeare 
and Prior (Fig. 5). West was probably more 
interested as an antiquarian in MSS, seals and 
pictures than in architecture; which would 
explain why at Alscot he copied no genuine 
Gothic detail and was perfectly content to call 
in a couple of London carpenters rather than 
one of the then considered experts. Sanderson 
Miller lived only a few miles away from Alscot, 
yet there is no evidence of West’s ever having 
asked his advice. 

In short, Alscot, though built by an anti- 
quary, is more an example of carpenters’ (and 


Allen wrote to West: “I have not seen Mr. 
Moore for some time but his man has finished 
the first Coat on the great hall ceiling.’”’ This 
suggests that the stucco work in the hall is by 
Robert Moor, who, as appeared last week, was 
also the stuccoist for the 1750-52 staircase, and 
worked for a time at Arbury and Radway. The 
bust of Shakespeare over the western fireplace 
is by Rysbrack; the bill is dated November 10, 
1759, but was not paid (to Rysbrack’s execu- 
tors) until March 6, 1770; an example of (to 


put it gently) unpunctuality unusual with 
West. 


The furniture in the hall is not remo 
Gothick; nor is there evidence that 
unlike Walpole and Miller, ever had Goth 
furniture made for him. Instead, the inn 


by a pair of magnificent classical tables 
marble tops supported on the wings of h 
gilded eagles (Fig. 7). There is a bill at A 
sent in by the great Chippendale, and da 
April 8, 1767, for ‘‘2 large and very fine marbl 
tables, with 2 Rich carv’d and Gilt fram 
£40 Os. Od.’’, But is this bill for the tables 
the hall? —The immediate react 
when seeing them is to doc 
them as work of c. 1730-40 in 
style of William ‘Kent. On ¢ 
other hand, it is conceivable th 
Chippendale may have supp 
to a special order, furniture in | 
somewhat old-fashioned style. Ceif 
tainly the standard of thes 
splendid pieces is well up to tha} 
of the Chippendale workshop. ~ 
The chairs in the hall (Fig. 
may be the “‘very neat mahogani 
carv’d Chairs the seats Cover} 
with black leather and Nail’d wit} 
brass Nails’ for which John We: 
‘was paid two guineas each i 
October, 1745. Their backs aj} 
carved as intersecting circles an) 
they are unusual and attractiy 
examples of a period when tl 
solid splats of early-18th-centum) 
chairs were beginning to be pierce 
into lighter shapes. If they are b} 
John West, they are, I think, th 
only known example of his wor!) 
He was a_ furniture-maker 
reputation in his day, though 


t 


1743 to 1745, at his house in Kir) 
Street, Covent Garden. 

To enter the drawing-rooj} 
(Fig. 6) from the hall is to exper) 
ence the sudden and sunrise effer 
which Robert Adam’s examp) 


for in contrast to the hall th} 
room is ablaze with colour. TI 
chimney-piece is of  coloure 
marbles, with a vivid Derbyshi 
bluejohn frieze; the ceiling 
painted gilt, pale | 
mauve; the glitter of the ceiling | 
taken up by gold swags ab} 
mirrors on green walls, and hug} 
carved gold pelmets above tl! 
curtains. For the decoration (| 


i) 
green aj 


Robert Moor or Phillips an 
Shakespear (the last payment ¢} 
the latter couple is dated April 1) 
1765), but went to new craftsme) 
Between May and July, 1765, } 
paid £117 14s. to the fashionab} 
London decorator, Thomas Bron 


was £54 12s. “for Ornamentir 
the Drawing-Room Ceiling wi] 
Rich Gothick Papier Maché ornj} 
ments’’; and there was a furthi} 
seven guineas for “‘a sett of: fe} 
toons for over a Chimney in bu 
nished Gold.” The use of papie 
mAaché for wall and ceiling orni 
ments seems to have been intr 
duced into England from Fran 
in the 1750s; it had the gre: 
advantage over stucco that tl 
ornaments could be manufacture] 
wholesale in London workshops, and then ft 
carted down and stuck into place on the sit} 
There are the requisite payments in the Alsc¢ 
bill for “‘Packing cases for the ornaments” an 
“Paid Lodging for 2 men,” who put tf 
ornaments in place. 

Thomas Bromwich, “‘Paper-hanging mak¢ 
in ordinary to the Great Wardrobe,” 41 
apostrophised along with Hallet the furnitur/ 
maker by R. O. Cambridge in his Elegy writte 
in an Empty Assembly Room (1756), 

In scenes where Hallet’s genius has combine 

With Bromwich to amuse and cheer the min 


a 
9 
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was the great decorator and wallpaper man of 
his day. West had already employed him, in 
1758, on his London house in Covent Garden, 
_ uso to supply papier-maché ornaments for ceil- 
(ngs. But he was probably encouraged to bring 
him to Alscot to do Gothick work by his visit 
_ to Strawberry Hill in 1764. After the passage 
quoted at the beginning of this article he writes 
to Walpole, “but let me ask you who did the 
Ceiling of the Gallery and the wainscotting gild- 
ing and glass-work of it.’ He must have dis- 
{ covered that this fan-vaulted ceiling, modelled 
on the aisle vaults of Henry VII’s Chapel in 
| Westminster Abbey, was, in fact, put up by 
| Bromwich, who was also responsible for all the 
| Strawberry Hill wallpapers. The panelling and 
_ eusping on the fans in this gallery re-appear 
' almost exactly copied, although squashed out 
_ flat, as the Gothic designs in the centre and 
_ corners of the Alscot ceiling. But, in the spaces 
_ between, the rosettes and intersecting circles are 
quite un-Gothic and would have caused a lot of 
" eyebrow- -raising in Strawberry Hill circles. The 
f | probability is that the ceiling is to designs sup- 
iy B plied by Bromwich, though based on what West 
_ had admired at Strawberry Hill. 
The purely classical fireplace in the draw- 
fi ing-room is by the elder John Hinchliffe, a some- 
i what obscure sculptor who in 1768 exhibited at 
i kg Royal Society of Artists a ‘‘specimen of a 


SIDE-TABLE IN THE HALL, PERHAPS 


CARVED BY 
CHAIRS IN THE HALL 


new manner of ornamenting chimney--pieces, 
tables, etc., with scagliola inlaid with marble.” 
This exhibit may have caught West’s eye, for 
the Alscot fireplace dates from May of the next 
year; it is a very swagger example of the use of 
coloured marbles, and Hinchliffe was paid the 
considerable sum of £112 10s. for it. Equally 
rich and splendid in their way are the pair of 
elaborate gilt wall-mirrors, almost certainly the 
“pair of large gerendoles with glass borders to 
do, triple branch to each and high tops of 
flowers and Ribbon,” for each of which Samuel 
Norman, of the firm of Whittle and Norman, 
received £30 in 1758. This was the year in which 
West’s Covent Garden house was being decor- 
ated; and it is likely that the mirrors were made 
for that house and only brought down to Alscot 
later. Whittle and Norman seem to have 
specialised in magnificent: looking-glasses in a 
style somewhat more restrained than that asso- 
ciated with theiricontemporary Chippendale. 
There are glasses of this type by Whittle at 
Holkham in Norfolk, and Norman made several 
in 1759-60 for Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire, 
where he also provided, among other articles, a 
grand state bed 

Despite the great sale of 1773 there are still 
some fine pictures at Alscot. Of these one of the 
most remarkable is the great Salvator Rosa over 
the drawing-room fireplace, Four Figures 
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(Right) 8—ONE OF THE MAHOGANY 


Emblematic of Science. This is a sombre and 
splendid composition in different shades of 
brown and brown-red; it is an interesting 
variant, in subject though not in colour, on the 
romantic landscapes usually associated with 
Rosa. 

By 1770 Alscot must at last have been more 
or less completed and furnished. But West had 
only two more years in which to enjoy the setting 
he had created and the company of his children 
and grandchildren. Of the latter there is a 
charming memento in the picture, by Daniel 
Gardner, of West’s daughter, Lady Archer, with 
her own four daughters, at play in a manner 
that is perhaps more elegant than convincing 
(Fig. 9). Lady Archer’s brother, the younger James 
West, never lived at Alscot, which remained the 
residence of his mother until her death in 1799. 
He married Sarah, daughter of Christopher 
Wren of Wroxall, Warwickshire, a descend- 
ant of the architect, and died in 1795. His 
son James inherited Alscot on the death of Mrs. 
West and in 1808 added to his surname that of 
his wife, Anna Roberts.!;But Alscot survived, 
more or less untouched, untilthe accession in 1838 
of his son and the antiquary’s great-grandson, 
James Roberts West. Some of his contributions 
to the house, characterful if overpowering, will 
be described in the next article 

(To be concluded) 


9—LADY ARCHER WITH 


HER FOUR DAUGHTERS, BY DANIEL GARDNER, 


Made by George Wickes in 1744 


(Right) 


10.—A SILVER JUG AND BASIN. 
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MOTORING NOTES 


generally must modify their way of conduct- 

ing business. The present system penalises 
the careful driver and allows the accident- 
prone to evade penalty. 

First and foremost I feel that most of the 
complaints of motorists would be reduced in 
their severity if only the insurers would take the 
motoring public into their confidence. I know of 
no insurance company which is prepared to tell 
the public how much it loses each year on 
motor-car insurance and to support these figures 
by revealing at the same time the overhead cost 
of settling each £100 of claims. Were these 
figures revealed it might be that many motorists 
would be more prepared to listen sympathetic- 
ally to the pleas of insurance companies when 
it comes to suggesting an increase in the rates 
of insurance. I feel it would be most helpful 
if, before going into details, I stated what I con- 
sider—and my views are supported by some 
insurance brokers, at least—is the root cause 
of existing problems. 


I AM convinced that insurance companies 


One Car’s Many Drivers 


At the moment, and the system is now 
traditional, motor insurance is based on the car 
and not on the driver. However, it is. obviously 
impossible to say that a motor-car as such is 
dangerous, or that a certain type of car is acci- 
dent-prone. Clearly some drivers can be 
described as dangerous and accident-prone, 
although it may be that in some cases accident- 
prone drivers tend to drive a certain type of car. 
However bad, careless or inexperienced an 
individual driver may be, he is allowed, provided 
he holds a driving licence, to drive any car what- 
ever if the car owner’s policy allows any driver. 
Under the present system the insurance company 
has no record of the quality of the various 
people who might easily drive the car for 
which they have provided cover. At present 
there are many families living on the outskirts 
of London in which one car, the property of the 
father, may be driven by the whole family, and 
yet the unfortunate insurer has no information 
on the accident record of anyone but the owner 
himself. It must be in the interests of the insur- 
ance companies to reduce the number of acci- 
dents on the road and so the number of claims, 
but it is doubtful if the present system of insuring 
helps to that end. 


Third Party Cover for all Drivers ? 


If every holder of a driving licence had to 
insure himself or herself against third party 
risks—as distinct from being covered only 
through the car owner—it would establish the 
principle that a car in itself is not dangerous, 
and only becomes so because of a driver’s 
inability. Such a method would enable the insur- 
ance companies to have complete records of 
every licensed driver and rates could then be 
adjusted to suit both insurers and insured. This 
method would also provide a powerful weapon 
against the dangerous or accident-prone driver, 
as well as encourage the careful and safe 
driver. Such insurance cover could be arranged 
to cover the licensed driver when driving any 
vehicle of the type listed on his Road ‘Fund 
licence. The advantage from the insurers’ point 
of view is that premiums would be collected from 
every licence holder, instead of, as at the moment, 
from car owners only, and competition would 
be likely to keep premiums reasonable. 

Motorists have by now become accustomed 
to the repeated call for increased insurance 
premiums, the demand usually being based 
simply on the fact that motor insurance does not 
pay the company. This may well be so, but it is 
equally true that continual raising of the rates 
is likely to force many motorists to insure for the 
legal minimum cover of third party only; and so 
the companies will lose much needed revenue. 
The basis of motor insurance, which has re- 
mained unaltered for over fifty years, is un- 
sound for present-day conditions, and it is, in 
my opinion, equally unsound for the companies 
to think that operating their own private in- 
flationary spiral will ever produce a cure. The 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


present basis should be scrapped. Apart from 
the incongruities produced by the present sys- 
tem of insuring the car instead of the driver, one 
of the oddities of car insurance is the way in 
which a resident of Glasgow and one in London 
is penalised. 

A resident in either the Glasgow Map Area 
or the London Postal Area is required to pay 
considerably more than a motorist outside these 
arbitrarily fixed areas. On the basic figures for 
third party cover only a motorist in the London 
Postal Area is required to pay £13 10s. for an 
average car, whereas a resident of Sussex need 
pay only £10 2s. 6d. for the same cover. It 
is completely absurd that a mere line on the 
map should mean a difference in premium of 
£3 7s. 6d. The absurdity of the situation is under- 
lined when one considers the way in which these 
two motorists might use their cars. The London 
resident might easily confine his motoring to 
occasional week-end trips into the quiet country- 
side, while at the same time the Sussex motorist 
could easily be one of the thousands who use 
a car daily to come into London. 


Why Premiums on Horse Power? 


There are many motorists who are justi- 
fiably angered by the out-dated method of cal- 
culating premiums on a car’s horse power, or 
cubic capacity. This system is, however, just 
a proof that the average insurance company’s 
thinking is half a century behind the times. 
Were the suggestion that insurance should 
be on the driver and not the car put into 
effect this oddity would be automatically 
eliminated, but it is of interest to study this 
aspect. Most of the motorists who are irritated 
by the calculating of premiums in relation to the 
size of the car cite as an argument the large 
number of small sports cars which are deliber- 
ately designed to travel much faster than large 
and sedate family saloons. My opinion is that 
this argument is unsound because basing the 
premium on the car is inany case wrong. Apart 
from that, it is clearly unrealistic to assess the 
potential danger of a car by its size, and it is 
even more thoughtless to estimate the possible 
cost of settling a claim by the size of two 
cars involved. If one assumes, for the purpose 
of argument, that the larger car is more solidly 
and thoroughly built, an accident between such 
a car and a flimsy but very fast little car would 
probably involve the insurance company in Baye 
ing out for a total loss of the small car. 

One is often told that it is necessary to see 
both sides of any subject, but I have found it 
difficult to disc6ver the insurer’s point of view. 
This is, I think, largely because it is so difficult 
to find an insurer who is prepared to discuss the 
whole subject with the frankness used by the 
average motorist. Much of what I have read or 
heard from insurers seems to savour of the red 
herring, as so much of it fails to answer the com- 
plaints of motorists, but instead evades the 
issue. I have, for example, seen it stated in a 
serious insurance publication that insurers have 
not yet discovered a method of discerning the 
prospective accident prone driver before he has 
begun to drive. Were they capable of doing so 
they would certainly be supernatural, but this 
statement was intended to be an answer to 
those who suggest that it would be wiser to cal- 
culate insurance on the human element, rather 
than on the car. 


Mistakenly-worded Letters 


I have suggested that much good could be 
done were the leading insurance companies to 
take their clients into their confidence. Con- 
siderable goodwill might be gained were they to 
study public relations. Most motorists will know 
the curtly-worded explanations which accom- 
pany the demand for an increased premium. 
Were the companies to accompany this demand 
note with a short resumé of their losses over a 
period of years, motorists would be the readier 
to accept the demand with good grace. Many 
motorists also complain of the manner 
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in which an increase in the rates has been} 
accompanied by a slashing of the insured valhie.} 
I am assured, however, that the reduction in} 
insured value is in the best interests of the in-| 
sured, who might otherwise be paying a pre-} 
mium out of proportion to the market value rE 
his car, were it to become a total loss. 

may well be so—in my own case my car e | 
covered for an agreed amount, which is reduced 
in consultation from year to year—but there i 
no doubt that longer, politer and more ex-| 
planatory letters from insurers would go a long} 
way towards reducing the distrust with which 
many motorists regard insurance companies. © 


No-claim Bonus Confusion | 


There is considerable confusion on the sub-j 
ject of the no-claim bonus. On this controversial] 
point insurance companies insist that the aver-) 
age motorist is not so much worried by the loss} 
of his no-claim bonus as by the consequent loss} 
of face. This appears to be much too facile, an| 


explanation~. Much of the confusion is creat 
by the commonly used sentence: “The no-claim' 
bonus will not be lost if the costs can be recover- 
able from the other party’s insurers.” Th 
question to which I have not been able to obtain| 
a completely satisfactory answer is whether the! 
cost of possible court action to recover the cost} 
of repair is taken into account before the insurer} 
decides whether to fight for his client, or take 
the easy way out by using the knock-for-knockj 
machinery. The insurers insist that the knock- 
for-knock machinery keeps down the cost of} 
insurance to the motorist, as by its means the] 
cost is averaged out. That, in itself, seems 
wrong at once. Only the accident-prone motor- 
ist can benefit by averaging costs. What most} 
motorists want is complete recognition of the} 
fact that the present system of insurance tends} 
to treat all Londoners the same, all owners of] 
large cars the same, all motorists of certain pro-| 
fessions the same. Once this is admitted it is but} 
a step to agreeing that the only equitable way is) 
to insure each driver on his merits, and by that| 
I do not mean each car owner, but each licence} 
holder. | 


Effect of Convictions 


On the question as to whether or not court | 
convictions are taken into account by insurance| 
companies, I eventually obtained a grudging' 
“Yes.” What, however, could not be properly] 
explained was why, when, after three years, 
convictions are removed from a motorist’s) 
driving licence, the insurance companies should| 
continue to»penalise a motorist by taking many) 
more years to return the premium to its} 
normal level. One cannot avoid the suspicion’ 
that a conviction is sometimes regarded by the 
insurer as a reasonable excuse to keep the pre- 
mium rate at the higher level. It seems wrong 
that the insurers’ treatment of their clients) 
should be more stern than the punishment given) 
by a court. Naturally, a series of convictions} 
will give the insurer an idea of the insured’s) 
ability, although I think claims are a better 
yardstick. 

It might be of value to summarise the posit- | 
ion as I see it. First, assessing the premium to 
insure a car by horse power or capacity is out- 
dated and produces many anomalies. Second, 
assessing the premium on the ground that a car 
garaged . ina particular place, without reference’ 
to where it is used, is incongruous. Third, 
increasing premium rates without a courteous’ 
explanation is bad for goodwill. Fourth, after 
taking away the no-claim bonus it is unreason- 
able to retain the high rate for longer than a 
court’s endorsement remains on the licence. 
Fifth, allowing many licence holders who are in 
the position to borrow insured cars to evade: 
their share of insurance costs cannot be right. 

Finally, I would like to reiterate that the 
insurance of all licence holders against third 
party risks seems to offer a solution to all the 
above problems, as after a relatively short time 
the records of all drivers would be available in 
the files of the insurance companies. It would 
soon be possible to force the accident-prone and 
dangerous off the roads. 


' 
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By CECILY MORRISON 


FIRST became interested in harvestman spiders when 

I bought a sailing dinghy. To link two objects, one 

terrestrial and the other entirely aquatic, would seem at 
rst to be a paradox. Nevertheless, but for a piece of 
inworthy seamanship, harvestmen would have remained 
or me casual and insignificant acquaintances. 

I had gone aground in a bed of reeds beside a rotting 
ree trunk. To get under way again, I prodded the log with 
In oar and a great piece of bark fell from the log into the 
vater, revealing a dozen or more harvestmen. Deprived thus 
if their shelter, some ran farther under the edge of the loose 
jark; others teetered at a modest run up the trunk and 
lown the other side. One single specimen stayed still, 
ts body lowered almost to the wood and its “elbows’’ 
aised in a cage around it; another shared my reed bed, 
W ioating on the raft of bark which had so lately been 
Jar to the tree trunk. As I paddled closer, the lone 
j 


failor jumped into the air, landed on the water film and 
ikittered away to shelter. 
I had no fear as to its fate, for harvestmen can walk 
juite safely on the water provided their bodies are dry; but 
why, I wondered, though harvestmen are essentially terres- 
\rial animals, did they choose a point 12 feet out from the 
_ shore in which to hide? Why, when harvestmen do not 
eed damp air to breathe—because they breathe dry air 
 ‘hrough spiracles as do insects—do they so obviously seek a 
viide- out close to water? 
| I proved by many periods of watching during the next 
_ lew weeks that it is a general habit of harvestmen to seek 
"i damp spot in which to rest. Harvestmen are, in fact, so 
_ lependent upon water that their activities are conditioned 
oy its presence or absence. In captivity, specimens can live 
lor a week or more without food, but only 24 hours and 
| ee less without water; and their comings and goings 
ander natural conditions are controlled entirely by the 
umount of moisture present in their surroundings. 
; When the shadows shortened and the dust rose in tiny 
_ clouds round my feet, harvestmen appeared from the edge 
pf the wood to seek the dark dampness of the dead tree 
bark or the tiny caverns under the bank’s edge. There they 
_ would rest until the long shadows cooled the air and enticed 
them from their retreats for an hour or two of foraging 
_ before nightfall. 6 
hi Contrary to general opinion, which holds that harvest- 
men eat only vegetable food-stuffs, I have found that they 
will eat practically anything, either dead or alive. I have 
"enticed them with caches of dead ants and dissected earth- 
worm and in captivity have fed them with flies, tiny spiders 
vand plant lice—in fact, anything fairly small’which can be 
obtained with a sweeping net. They will also eat bread 


It can 
lose a leg or two without coming to any harm 


CLOSE-UP OF A HARVESTMAN’S BODY. 
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A PAIR OF HARVESTMAN 


creatures are not in fact true spiders, as they have no spinning mechanism, 
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SPIDERS ON A SUNNY WALL. These 


and 


there are other differences 


crumbs, meat, cheese and currant 
cake, including the currants. When 
two harvestmen found the same 
scrap of food a fight would often 
ensue until the morsel parted or one 
of the fighters gave in. 

Fights often ensue under 
natural conditions too—apparently, 
from what I have seen, over nothing 
at all and always among the males, 
That is, of course, apart from attacks 
made when a male is guarding an 
egg-laying female, his legs straddled 


across her like the ribs of an 
umbrella. 
Normally, when two males 


meet, they pass each other peaceably, 
but occasionally they hesitate, 
then attack, bumping and buffeting, 
tearing at each other’s legs, often 
joined by a third which grabs at the 
nearest leg and adds to the general 
confusion. Then, equally suddenly, 
they disentangle themselves and 
wander away as if nothing had 
happened, possibly minusa leg ortwo. 

It is a peculiar, but by no 
means unique, ability which enables 
a harvestman to release its legs at 
will, and there is no doubt that this 
practice of autotomy, as it is called, 
is often the means of saving its life. 
The loss of a leg or two seems to 
cause the harvestman little dis- 
comfort, and I once saw a four- 
legged specimen which seemed quite 


mobile. Perhaps the greatest hazard to a 
harvestman’s life and limbs is the spider’s 
web. They are also preyed upon by frogs, 
toads, birds and other small creatures. 

Because the damp days of early autumn 
lure them from their retreats, it is then that 
they are most likely to be observed teetering 
over the stubbles and drinking drops of water 
from the tops of hollow straws, their long legs 
manipulating the unevenness with ease and 
grace. It is possible that this combination of 
damp autumn days and harvest stubbles 
accounts for its name of harvestman spider. 

Its likeness to a spider makes it obvious 
why it should have been thus christened, 
although it is no more a spider than it is an 
insect. It has the wrong number of legs to be 
classed as an insect, and it lacks the spinning 
mechanism which is one of the characteristics of 
the true spider. Its eyes exempt it from the 
spider class too, for whereas a spider can have 
two, four, six or eight eyes, harvestmen never 
have more than two. These are arranged on 
spikes in the middle of its body, back to back 
like the two faces on a clock tower, whereas a 
spider’s eyes are arranged in a battery on the 
top of its head. 

A harvestman does, in fact, live in a little 
niche of its own labelled the Phalangid@ or, as it 
is called by some, the Opiliones. Its family 
name, in common with that of the spiders, ticks, 
mites and sundry other creatures, is in the order 
of the Arachnida: but there the likeness ends. 
For harvestmen are interesting creatures with 
peculiarities all their own, about which much 
still remains to be discovered. 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


FURNITURE GRAVE AND GAY 


F some very choice examples of 18th- and early- — ‘ — 
() 19th-century cabinet work in a furniture sale at OS <P 

Christie’s on April 24 perhaps the four illustrated 
here preserve a reasonable balance between the grave 
and the gay and give a fair indication of what was on 
offer. As was to be expected from their quality, they 
were readily absorbed by an apparently still insatiable 
market. I remember the mahogany secretaire-commode 
of Fig. 1 when it was lent to Temple Newsam, Leeds, 
by Mr. Alfred Jowett as an item in the Chippendale 
Exhibition in 1951, organised by the late Mr. Ernest 
Musgrave in honour of Yorkshire’s greatest cabinet- 
maker. 

Failing documentary evidence, one can never find 
absolute proof that any given piece was actually from 
his hand, but if both style and workmanship are any 
criterion this surely has as good a claim to have come 
from the famous premises in St. Martin’s Lane as any- 
thing else in the world. Its details and indeed its air of 
sober, solid refinement are worth close attention: the 
slightly serpentine shaped front, the canted corners with 
fluted columns and scroll and foliage buttresses, the chased 
ormolu handles suspended from foliage bosses and the fine 
figure of the wood are virtues enough. But in addition 
there is the writing department—that is, the top drawer 
with its falldown front and, within, four small drawers 
and pigeon-holes. Altogether it is as good an example of 
well-thought-out craftsmanship as was ever made round 
about the 1760s; 500 gns. seemed reasonable enough. 


Wi 


1.—CHIPPENDALE SECRETAIRE-} 
| COMMODE IN MAHOGANY. With slightly 
~~ serpentine front, canted corners with fluted 
columns and scroll and foliage buttresses; 
50 ins. wide. 500 gns. 


ago, my guess at its probable price would have | 
been at. the most £100. As it was, it realised | 
520 guineas. Ne 
With Fig. 3 we are across the Channel and 
witnessing wood and metal being handled in a 
manner which the English neither cared nor 
dared to imitate. This sort of thing just wasn’t 
our language, and I have heard more than one 
respectable citizen dismiss it as frippery. What- | 
ever hard words have been said about 18th- 
century Paris furniture during the past century 
and a half, beginning with Thomas Hope of | 
Deepdene, with his ‘“‘wretched conceits borrowed | 
from the worst models of the depraved French 
school of the middle of the last century’’—he was || 
writing in 1807—both his predecessors and suc- | 
cessors, to judge by the great amount still in} 
pa : . these islands, were its devoted admirers. This 
" ebonised, ormolu-mounted commode is a notable | 

2.—_MAHOGANY PEDESTAL WRITING DESK. An unusual early-19th-century piece; example of .the luxurious, yet rather solemn, 


80 ins. wide. 520 gns. style which had replaced the flowing curves of 


Presumably to the eyes of a generation ago, the {| x 
very large pedestal writing desk in three sections | 
(Fig. 2) would have seemed a trifle uncouth, half way 
between sideboard and bureau, and departing in a very 
obvious manner from the standards set as early as the 
17th century by the fine oak library table made for 
Samuel Pepys, which is now at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Nowadays most people are a great deal 
more tolerant, and are able to detect a good deal of 
well-contrived invention in much of the productions of 
the furniture trade during the first 30 years of the 19th 
century. 

I imagine this formidable object (the adjective 
seems apt enough for a piece 80 ins. in width) can be 
dated to about the period of Waterloo, and if to more 
conventional tastes the cupboards at the ends may 
seem to have been added as after-thoughts, that is 
obviously not the case; the scroll feet are sufficient 
evidence. The truth is that the eye becomes accustomed 
to certain well-established shapes and has difficulty in 
accepting innovations. 

The piece is decidedly unusual. On the reverse side 
is a drawer in the frieze, flanked by a cupboard at each 
side—that is, as with so many other writing desks, it was 
made to stand well away from a wall—and the twa 
rectangular end-sections have leather-covered tops like 
the main part of the desk. The handles of the drawers 
are in the form of acorns fixed to bronzed foliage 
escutcheons, the angles of the panels are decorated with 
medallions and rosette and scrolling foliage plaques 
occupy the two upper corners of the kneehole. Had this 3.—LOUIS XVI EBONISED COMMODE. Mounted in ormolu, and signed by 
monumental piece turned up in the auction-room 25 years N. P. Severin; 60 ins. wide. 2,600 gns. 


| 


| i] 
he middle of the century by 
bout 1775. The canted angles 
jre on short square tapering 
egs, the top is a Brescia marble 
lab, and the most noticeable of 
‘jhe ormolu decorations are 
| wags of laurel with, in the 
jentre, a trophy of arms. It is 
jigned by the by no means 
)vell-known maker N. P. Severin 
ind was bought for the Paris 
narket for 2,600 guineas. 
French corruption of the 
English cabinet-maker (accord- 
mg to the doctrines promul- 
sated by Thomas Hope) is, I 
|suppose, to be found in what to 
me is the thoroughly distin- 
guished English commode of 
Fig. 4—-very nearly a literal 
translation from the French of 
‘what all Europe fondly imag- 
ined was the Chinese furniture 
jtradition. The fact that we 
‘have learnt since that real 
Chinese furniture was not in the 
least like this is neither here nor 
there. The exterior is decorated 
‘in gold and colours, with 
Chinese landscapes, building, trees and water, 
‘the top with similar whimsies, flowering plants, 
\bowls of fruit, detached sprays of flowers and 
insects. The fashion for chinoiseries, so obvious 
as imports, came in during the last half of the 
17th century, but had become decidedly démodé 
‘by the death of Queen Anne, except, oddly 
/enough, for the cases of clocks, but so engaging 
and strange a convention was certain to return. 
By the 1750’s it was again popular; witness 
especially the multitude of gilded and carved 
mirrors of about that decade, all of them, as a 
matter of course, fathered on Chippendale, 
_ thanks to his pattern book, and each one more 
elaborate than the previous one. Robert Adam’s 
/ empire over the minds of men once more rendered 
the fashion out of date, but it returned again at 
the end of the century, with the results everyone 
‘can see for himself in George IV’s Pavilion at 
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4.—ENGLISH BLACK LACQUER COMMODE. Im the Louis XV 


chinoiserie style; 52 ins. wide. 1,700 gns. 


Brighton. The ormolu mounts on this commode 
are as reticent as they are accomplished. There 
are ormolu borders to the shaped top and the 
angle plaques and toes are chased with foliage 
and sprays. No one was surprised to see 
this exceptional piece change hands at 1,700 
guineas. 

As we were never given to decorating 
furniture with ormolu mounts, manufacture of 
ormolu here never attracted much notice and 
certainly never engaged the whole-hearted 
attention of serious artists. French tradition 
and French practice made of ormolu—that is 
gilded bronze—a most important part, not 
merely of the more luxurious types of furniture 
but of interior decoration generally. It required 
the collaboration of three persons—first the 
sculptor; then the fondewr-ciseleur, a difficult 
word ]to translate (perhaps ‘‘founder-chaser”’ 
is adequate); and third, the ciselewr- 
doveur, who finished both chasing and 
gilding. But the mere enumeration of 
these three separate processes is 
insufficient to indicate either the 
quality of so many of the designs or the 
, delicate nuances which a few of the 
most distinguished of the chasers and 
_ gilders were able to give to their work. 

Gouthiére and Caffieri are the most 
| famous names in this highly specialised 
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craft, which dealt with far more 
than small details for furniture; 
great branched candlesticks, 
chandeliers, crucifixes, fire irons, 
all kinds of objects, down to 
door-knobs. 

Clock cases were no less 
important than the ormolu 
mounts of porcelain vases, and 
an unusually distinguished 
clock case came up in the sale 
under discussion—Fig. 5. The 
striking movement is by Cau- 
sard, Paris, and the case is 
signed St. Germain, a famous 
ciseleuy in his day (1720-1791) 
and one of the few, apart from 
Caffieri, whose signature is 
sometimes found. The photo- 
graph gives a good idea of the 
quality of the design—at once 
monumental and light-hearted 
—and of the crisp and detailed 
treatment of leaves and foliage. 
It is scarcely surprising that 
such objects were enthusiastic- 
ally looted during the success- 
ive German invasions. of 
France. This one was sold 
for 650 guineas. 

From the craft of the worker in ormolu 
to that of the silversmith is but a step. The 
example in Fig. 6, which came up at Sotheby’s 
on April 24, needs rather careful examination 
before its quality is apparent. I mean it can 
hardly be judged as just a neat structure in 
silver gilt; at the same time, it is uncommonly 
ingenious as a structure to hold a supper set, 
each part of which is a very distinguished piece 
of craftsmanship in the severe style of the First 
Empire. 

The maker is Biennais, and the set is fitted 
in a revolving mahogany stand veneered in 
amboyna wood. There are two shell-shaped 
salts at the bases of the two columns sup- 
porting the upper tier, upon which rests a 
covered bowl with an infant bacchanal finial. 
The finials of the four covered dishes are formed 
as seated greyhounds. 

A thing of this quality is inevitably said to 
have been made for Napoleon himself; whether 
that is so or is merely a legend is beside the point. 
The set was once in the collection of the Mar- 
quess of Hertford; thence it came to Sir Richard 
Wallace and the latter’s secretary, Sir John 
Murray Scott, by whom it was bequeathed to 
Lady Sackville, mother of the Hon. Lady 
Nicolson, who sent it up for sale. It realised 
£2,500. 


5.—l18th-CENTURY CLOCK BY CAUSARD, PARIS. The ormolu case is signed St. Germain; 364 ins. high. 650 gns. (Right) 6.—SILVER-GILT 
SUPPER SET. In a revolving mahogany stand, veneered in amboyna wood. By Biennais, Paris, c. 1810; the upper bowl 7} ins. diameter. £2,500 
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EXOTIC TREES AND SHRUBS 


THE GARDENS AT KILLERTON, DEVON 


use its correct but less 

popular name, the Dolbury, 
is a familiar Devon landmark to 
travellers on the main Exeter- 
Taunton road. It lies about three 
miles north of the village of 
Broadclyst, a dark, beech-crowned 
eminence, one of the several out- 
crops of volcanic trap rocks in the 
region, the home of herons for 
generations, and the site of a late 
iron-age hill fort, overlooking the 
valley of the River Culm. The 
remains of the fortifications are 
scanty, indeed, to the layman’s eye 
invisible; but among the gorse and 
brambles on the eastern slope 
there are many of the small, over- 
grown quarry pits, which are such 
a common feature in the county, 
and there is one larger quarry 
which was worked for estate 
purposes until comparatively re- 
cent times. 


Late in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth J, Edward Drewe, 
serjeant-at-law, built himself a 
mansion under the shelter of this 
hill, and at about the same time 
Sir John Acland, who had moved 
down from Landkey in North 
Devon, became his neighbour at 
Columbjohn, a mile away. After 
Edward Drewe’s death, his son 
sold Killerton to the Aclands, and 
moved to Grange, Broadhembury, 
but the Aclands continued at 
Columbjohn until 1778, when a 
new house, built on the site of the 
old Drewe mansion to the design of 
a Leicestershire architect named 
John Johnson, was ready for 
occupation. The family lived there until 1944, 
when Sir Richard Acland presented Killerton to 
the National Trust as part of a 6,000 acre 
bequest of land in North and East Devon. 
To-day the garden in front of the house, the 
lower part of the park and the house itself, are 
not accessible, being used as a holiday centre, 
but the chapel, the garden on the hill, and 
the Dolbury are open to the public all the 
year round. 


I ‘ ILLERTON CLUMP, or to 
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2.—LOOKING TOWARDS DARTMOOR. The garden was laid out by Sir Thomas Acland, 


1.—A FINE GROUP ON A HILLSIDE AT KILLERTON, DEVON. 
Rhododendron arboreum hybrid and on the right a group of Acer palmetum septemlobum, with behind al 
well-planned mixture of deciduous trees and conifers 


The approach to the gardens, by way of the 
car park and the chapel grounds, is dramatic. 
The chapel itself was designed by C. F. 
Cockerell, and consecrated in 1841. It is a neo- 
Norman structure, built of the hard local stone, 
an alleged copy of the Lady chapel at Glaston- 
bury, and very much to the taste of the times, 
though hardly, perhaps, to ours. It is dark 
without, and even darker within, and the atmo- 
sphere of funereal gloom is heightened by the 


tenth baronet, shortly after the Napoleonic Wars 


<=  . By JUNESE VERN 


haunted, melancholy spot has a certain sombre 


In the left foreground is a 


canopy of towering evergreens, Douglas fir, 
sequoia and evergreen oak and by the upright} 
columns of fastigiate Lawson cypress. But on a} 
day of summer sun and showers, when the moist} 
air is full of a warm scent of resin, this bird-| 


beauty of its own, and it forms a striking con 


walk to reach the garden gate: fine trees sweep- 
ing away to the south, to a view of the Clyst 
valley, and the heights of Woodbury Common} 
far beyond. Always this is a pleasant walk, 
perhaps especially so in spring, when the grass is 
carpeted with daffodils, and the beeches 
on the northern slopes are breaking into young 
green. i 
The garden as it is to-day was laid out by 
Sir Thomas Acland, the tenth baronet, shortly 
after the Napoleonic Wars. He was helped by 
Robert Veitch, a Scottish nurseryman then a 
tenant on the estate. It is not, and was never 
intended to be, an artificial Arcady, created to a 
formal plan in one inspired stroke of genius.| 
Rather it is a family garden, to which each} 
successive generation has added, successfully 
rearing a wide variety of half-hardy trees and} 
shrubs and conifers, in the warm, acid soil of| 
this sheltered southern slope. | 

The lay-out of the ground is simple. Five 
more or less parallel paths across the hill from) 
east to west, and these are joined, at irregular| 
intervals, by mown grassy tracks, which make it 
easy to examine the shrubs close-to, without 
walking on the spring bulbs. The central path 
is a beech avenue, and at the western boundary, 
where the ground is thick with wild daffodils, 
and the distant tors of Dartmoor rise in a blue 
haze beyond madder plough land, there is a 
granite memorial to Sir Thomas, erected by his 
family and friends. : 

To describe the garden in an orderly 
sequence is hard, to walk round it keeping to a 
fixed route is even harder. At every turn some 
splash of colour attracts the eye, some special 
shrub demands a closer look. If we take the 
bottom path, the nearest thing to formal 
planning which we shall find at Killerton, and 


| 


3.—ON THE HILLSIDE. Exotic trees and shrubs have been planted at Killerton among native beeches 


follow the gravel between tall stone urns, we 
shall be deflected, even though we intended to 
make straight for the ornamental cherries, by a 
fine davidia, the Chinese handkerchief tree, or 
by a particularly shapely Magnolia stellata, 
surely the most virginal of all the magnolias, 
and exquisite too in winter, with its aureole of 
grey, furry buds. 

Inevitably, we shall want to investigate 
the first of many clumps of huge, arboreum 
rhododendrons, or a large drift of spreading 
dwarf azaleas and summer-flowering heaths, 
underplanted for winter colour with the 
vivid purple primula Wanda. Here, a mag- 
nificent glaucous-blue Atlantic cedar dominates 
the scene, and the path forks to the right, 
inviting us away from the cherries, to that mecca 
of many a Sunday afternoon pilgrimage, the 
“Bear’s Hut.” 

Here is a folly, in the rustic Gothick style, 
thatched and gabled, and decorated with fir 
cones, which has withstood the ravages of time 
and woodworm for more than 100 years. It 
is said at one time to have housed a pet bear, 
and one wonders how the matting and cane- 
work, which form the built-in fittings, survived 
the creature’s ministrations. More recently, that 
section of the visiting public which is more 
destructive than any bear has forced the 
National Trust to bar off the “‘oratory.’’ This is 
the piéce de résistance of the whole charming 
cottage, lit by a lancet made up of old stained 
glass, its ceiling covered with a red cow-hide, 
and its floor a mosaic of the kucklebones of deer, 
a form of decoration which Mrs. Jane Loudon, 
writing in Gardening for Ladies in 1846, thought 
“decidedly in bad taste.”’ 

A narrow path circles the hut, past a sweet- 
scented Daphne odora marginata, and wall- 
trained camellias, to the rock garden, another 
Victorian conceit, though of rather later vintage. 
It is, in effect, a miniature quarry, a little 
craggy for our taste, but cleverly planted, and in 
wide variety, so that there are colour and interest 
all through the year, from the early spring bulbs 
to the coloured leaves and fruits of autumn; and 
at all seasons there is for background a vivid 
splash of citron yellow—a golden Lawson 
cypress against rocks and sky. 

Splashes of colour, framed in the branches 
of trees, or seen against the background of 
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various evergreens, are a typical feature of 
Killerton. In winter and early spring, it may be 
a patch of chionodoxa, or a drift of Evica carnea 
or rosy Cyclamen coum, or a pale mauve sheet 
of the Dalmatian crocus, C. tomasinianus, under 
the great cork oaks in the heart of the garden. 
Later, when the dazzling whites and pinks of the 
cherries and magnolias are mostly over, it is the 
turn of the rhododendrons and azaleas to 
startle us with their brilliance, and the more 
delicate hues of spring crescendo to a climax 
with the Ghent azaleas, the massed splendour 
of Gloria Mundi flaming down the hill between 
giant redwoods and wellingtonias. 


On first acquaintance, Killerton would 
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seem to be mainly a spring 
garden, and certainly it is 
at its most arresting between 


the months of March and 
June. This is the _ high 
season for the rhododendron 
specialist, who will find 
much of interest among 
the younger specimens, 


many of which were grown 
from seed brought from the 
Himalayas by the late Captain 
F. Kingdon Ward. Yet it is at 
the so-called dead _ periods 
of the year that many of the 
rarer plants show their more 
subtle charms, and there is 
more opportunity to appreci- 
ate to the full the beauties of 
the conifers—the Chinese 
mourning cypress, Brewer's 
weeping spruce, or the strange 
growth of Podocarpus mac- 
vophylla. When the late sum- 
mer Chileans have dropped 
their petals the Japanese 
maples and berrying shrubs 
come into their own, and in 
winter the pattern of bud 
and bark and catkin makes a 
fascinating study. Particular- 
ly lovely are the long, green 
catkins of the Italian alder, 
and the varied dove-grey bark 
of the Tasmanian eucalyptus, 
while the flaking, chestnut 
skin of the Tibetan Prunus 
sevvula stands out like toffee 
against the light. 

Killerton is a gardeners’ 
garden, perhaps more so than 
ever to-day, when an interest 
in the less common flowering 
shrubsis no longerthe preserve 
of the expert, but is shared by an ever 
increasing number of enthusiasts, who tend 
only a small acre. 


It is a garden to visit with notebook 
and pencil, searching among low branches 
for leaden name tags, selecting varieties 
and observing pruning methods. It is a 
garden, too, in which to wander, and 
even just to sit, looking out over the 


roofs of the mellow, golden house and across 
the park to the soft Devon countryside 
beyond, towards a distant and elusive glimpse 
of sea. 

Illustrations: 1, 3, 4 Vincent Bibbings; 
2, G. S. Thomas. 


1—THE CORK OAKS—A NOTABLE GROUP AT KILLERTON 
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NUMBER FIVE WOOD - 


AM wondering whether wood is beginning 
I to come back into a little of its old kingdom 

at the expense of the clanging armament of 
irons. It can only be to a small extent, but one 
certainly seems to hear more talk of the No. 4 
wood and even the No. 5. Indeed, I read the 
other day a remark of Locke to the effect that 
the No. 2 iron had had its day, since it had been 
supplanted by the No. 5 wood. To-day it is 
odd to reflect that once upon a time the wooden 
clubs in a golfer’s set greatly outnumbered the 
irons. The picture called Modern Golf Clubs in a 
Badminton volume shows seven of wood and of 
- iron only four. I recall that Horace Hutchinson 
was once asked by a friend to go to a picture- 
dealer's shop where there was an old golfing 
picture that he was minded to buy. Horace at 
once decided that the picture was a fraud, since 
at the alleged date the player would have had 
far more wooden clubs and fewer irons; so there 
was no deal. 


‘“‘New-fangled Weapons ”’ 


Exactly what the date was supposed to be 
I do not remember, but the coming of iron clubs 
in any quantity is not so very long ago. Just 
over a hundred years ago was first published a 
charming little book, since reprinted, The 
Golfer's Manual by a Keen Hand. The author 
was in fact one Farnie, a well-known playwright 
in his day. Clearly he was in two minds as to the 
iron invaders. He sets out wooden clubs at some 
length, headed by the driver and going on to a 
whole family of spoons, long, middle, short and 
baffing. The niblick was likewise apparently of 
wood, “‘an antiquated connection’of the spoon 
family.’ Of irons there were at most four—the 
bunker, the driving and the light iron, and the 
cleek or click. The author was a good conser- 
vative. He tried to be against these new-fangled 
weapons; he advised that on a medal day the 
player should “give his iron clubs a holiday.” 
Yet he had to admit that, when it came to lofting 
over a bunker close to the green, the light iron 
was “‘most useful.”’ 

Gradually the irons won the day and all the 
family of spoons was cut down to a single one. 
There have always been great spoon players. 
Herd and Duncan are the names that come 
quickly to mind and very particularly, of course, 
Harold Hilton. He had when in doubt more 
confidence in a wooden club than an iron. When 
the Mills aluminium putter first appeared and 


enjoyed great popularity, the same firm made 


a series of aluminium spoons and _baffies. 


PATRIARCH OF THE GLENS = 


‘ \ YILD goats live and thrive where few 

other grazing animals, either domestic or 

feral, can survive. The tops of high hills 

and rocky, desolate country appear to be their 

choice of terrain. They are wild, wary and well 
able to look after themselves. 

Not so very long ago I had an unusual 
experience with a remarkable male wild goat. 
He was a magnificent specimen of his kind, one 
of the biggest I have ever seen. I was invited 
for a week’s red deer stalking in the Glen of 
Einich; this was before Rothiemurchus became 
a part of the Cairngorms Nature Reserve. I 
knew the stalker there well, as in the past I had 
spent many happy days on the hill with him, 
both on Glenmore and Rothiemurchus. Murdo 
McKenzie was one of the best stalkers I have 
ever had the privilege of being the rifle to. 


Solitary Wanderer 


When I arrived at Rothiemurchus I was 
told by McKenzie that a great grey wild goat 
was present in the forest. Murdo had seen this 
animal twice, once high up below Braeriach, 
and again in Corrie Beinne above the Loch 
Einich-Coylum Bridge pony track. The beast 
was evidently a solitary, as there were no others 
of his kind with him. This in itself was unusual, 
as goats are essentially gregarious creatures. 

To the best of my knowledge there were no 
herds of wild goats in either the northern or 
western flanks of the Cairngorms. I believe that 
there was at one time a herd near Coire Lochan, 
but it was destroyed during a blizzard. Their 
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Hilton used them for a while and that, needless 
to say, very skilfully. I do not recollect, how- 
ever, that he had in that respect many imitators. 
One golfer, with whom at one time I played 
many rounds, the late W. E. Fairlie, generally 
called Tony and a member of a famous golfing 
family, was unique in using a battery of lofted 
wooden clubs. He was a very good player, a St. 
Andrews medal-winner and a Scottish inter- 
national. My: recollection is that it was only 
when he came to quite short pitching shots that 
he used a mashie. Otherwise it was some 
variation of what the Golfer’s Manual would 
have called the baffing spoon, and very deftly 
he used it. 

When it comes to the modern No. 4 and 
No. 5 woods, I must admit to writing without 
any personal experience, because they have 
come into popularity since I had to give up 
playing. Yet I may hazard a view as to their 
merits. One is their shallowness. I have always 


thought that many golfers would do better with. 


slightly shallower-faced clubs, since not only do 
they make it easier to pick up the ball, but they 
make it look easier, and certainly confidence is 
enormously important in playing wooden shots 
through the green. 

Then again I imagine they make it less 
difficult to play the kind of shot with a fade, and 
particularly to hole up the ball into a right-hand 
wind. I must have quoted before Robert 
Maxwell’s remark that if he wanted to judge a 
golfer he would watch him playing iron shots 
into a strong wind from the right. It is not a 
simple thing to do. In fact, so hard is it that 
many players give up the attempt and try to 
allow for the hook. That holding-up shot is, I 
feel sure, easier for most people to play with 
some sort of spoon, and that is one of the 
occasions when a No. 5 wood must come in 
useful. At least I think so, but I may not be 
talking such good sense as I fancy. 


The Divot Villains 


There is one thing that may safely be said 
on behalf of more or less lofted wooden clubs, 
namely that they do not take such divots as do 
the irons. Horace Hutchinson wrote of the 
Mills spoons that “‘the aluminiums with their 
flat soles, go on over the ground after it is struck 
and do not stick in it or stay there as the irons 
do.” Indeed, the name of the old baffing spoon 
denoted its chief quality, since to baff, according 
to the glossary, means “‘to strike the ground 
with the sole of the club-head in playing and to 


remains were found. Another herd of these 
animals existed, until well after the last war, 
across the River Spey in the foothills of the 
Monadhliath mountains, but I am certain that 
none of these animals ever strayed across the 
waters of Strathspey. 

Both Murdo and I were therefore inter- 
ested in where this wandering goat had 
come from. I must admit I never expected for 
one moment that during my week’s stalking 
I would ever have the good fortune to see this 
monster goat. 

Two days after we had started stalking 
Murdo told me that he had been speaking to the 
pony-man from the neighbouring forest of 
Glenmore during the previous evening. This 
man had recently been through the Lairig Ghru 
path to Mar, where he had heard that the 
master billy of a herd of wild goats at Loch- 
nagar, in the royal forest of Balmoral, had 
suddenly disappeared. The Lochnagar herd 
was believed to be of considerable age 
and was protected at that time, as King 
George VI used to take a particular interest in 
these wild goats. Concern was felt that this 
wild goat might be shot, if discovered on the 
hills. 

Neither Murdo nor I had, in fact, any inten- 
tion of destroying this wild goat if we were to 
come across him in the course of our stalking. 
We were both none the less very interested in the 
es, and I was keen to catch a glimpse of 
him. 

On the last day of my leave we had gone 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN | 


send the ball in the air.’’ Such clubs are t 
green-keepers’ friends. There is a consequence of } 
divots as to which I feel rather bitterly, though } 
it is on other people’s behalf and not my own. | 
I believe it is largely the effect of frenzied divot- | 
takers that golfers are now driven to un- | 
engaging practice grounds, whereas once upon | 
a time it was perfectly licit to practise on the | 
course. | 
This certainly is so on one course in which } 
I take an interest. There the villains of the piece | 
used to put down a dozen or so of balls in a row |) 
and hit them one after another with a No. 2 or | 
No. 3 iron, leaving as a result a row of gaping | 
wounds. When they have repeated this process | 
several times, they have made a desert of what | 
was once a smiling stretch of turf. Doubtless |) 
they do it with the best intentions, obeying the } 
advice of those who tell them how Hogan and |} 
other great men have practised for several hours || 
a day. But in consequence of this violence of || 
virtue poor harmless persons who like to take out 
a club in the cool of the evening and play a shot j 
or two as the spirit moves them are driven away | 
by authority and must go and disport themselves | 
in-a muddy and unattractive field. If I were | 
still a golfer I should in this case be a defiant | 
and persistent law-breaker. 
Turning a Blind Eye 
“Were I as thou,” said the Black Knight | 
to the jovial Friar (in Ivanhoe), “I would take | 
my walks by moonlight, when foresters and | 
keepers were warm in bed, and ever and anon— | 
as I pattered my prayers—I could let fly a shaft — 
among the herds of dun deer that feed in the | 
glades.”’ 
So I would wander down some secret | 
valley and ever and anon I would let fly my ball, | 
when the fierce eyes of the secretary could not | 
spy me. That is, I would do such a thing if I 
could play and if I were not on the committee. | 
As it is, I hope that some other lawless spirits | 
occasionally do so. I undertake to turn the | 
blindest of eyes to the telescope if I see them at 
its 
Iam afraid this vicarious grievance of mine 
has taken me far away from my original topic, 
but when I think of the happy times I have | 
spent in practising on many famous and | 
beloved courses. till the dusk fell and the lights 
came out twinkling in the houses, I incline to 
see red. I hate the place that the Americans } 
call the practice tee (why tee?). In fact, I am 
no doubt thoroughly unreasonable. 


By HENRY TEGNER 


down the path which runs beside the Beinne || 
Burn towards Loch Einich, and a little way © 
past Windy Corner we turned off the path to — 
spy the extensive slopes of the Sgoran. There 
were quite a number of deer about in small 
groups on the hillside. It was a lovely autumn 
day after a night of slight frost. The stags were 
by now well on the run, and the forest was 
rapidly becoming a noisy place with the roaring 
of the male red deer. The sun shone brightly | 
in a clear blue sky, and the skimpiest of thin | 
white cloud-wreaths indicated the direction of — 
the wind, which blew steadily from the north- 
west. It was a good stalking wind for the glen. 


Stalk That Failed 


Among the deer we discovered, through our ~ 
glasses, a hummel or hornless stag, with a 
parcel of six hinds. It was not a difficult stalk 
and we managed to get to within 150 yards of 
the deer without disturbing them. Just as I 
was about to shoot the hummel something dis- 
turbed the deer, and unfortunately my bullet 
struck the stag a little too far back. The beast 
immediately turned his rump towards us and 
made uphill. He went about a quarter of a mile 
and then turned to start off due north towards 
a part of the old Caledonian Forest by Rothie- 
murchus. It is far from easy to track a beast, 
once he has got into this dense wood of old 
Scotch firs and long tangled heather. Both 
Murdo and I instinctively hastened our pace to 
intercept the hummel before he reached the 
woodlands. 


We failed, as we saw the hunted stag dis- 
ippear into the trees. There was only one 
thing to do and that was to try to track 
Jthe animal by his blood spoor, but there 
was little blood about. As carefully as we 
‘could we tried to trace the way the stag had 
‘gone. We had not proceeded more than half a 
‘mile into the wood when I suddenly saw what 
JL thought at first was a black-faced sheep 
“standing on a granite rock among some gnarled 
red fir trees. 

i We both stopped instantly so as not to 
disturb the animal. The sheep looked excep- 
A Benally large. I put my glass on him and to 
amy astonishment saw that he was a great grey 
wild goat, with a massive pair of sweeping 
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horns the tips of which came down below his 


withers. His long hair nearly touched the 
ground, and standing there on the moss- 


covered rock he looked a venerable patriarch. 
His yellowish eyes stared at us as we stood like 
two frozen statues in the primeval wood of Old 
Caledon. Then like a grey ghost he seemed to 
slither off the rock down into a mass of juniper 
bushes, and we never saw him again. 

I am glad to say that our long hunt after 
the hummel stag eventually proved fruitful, 
as a quarter of an hour later we came across a 
very sick beast, which I quickly put out of his 
misery. 

Murdo duly reported our sight of the old 
grey goat. I subsequently heard from him that 
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the Lochnagar herd had acquired a new master 
billy, as one of the younger members of this 
tribe had assumed its leadership. The distance 
from Lochnagar to Cadha Mor, where we had 
seen the monster wild goat, is over 24 miles as 
an eagle might fly; travelling overland the 
distance is far greater. 

There is little doubt in my mind that 
the big wild goat we saw that day was the old 
leader of the Lochnagar herd. Like many old 
wild animals, he was probably driven out of his 
position of supremacy by a younger and more 
virile male, and as a wanderer from his kind he 
had come to the ancient forest of Rothiemur- 
chus. Whether he died there or kept on with 
his wandering no one, I think, will ever know. 


| 


a) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


HAWK ATTACKED 
: BY MAGPIE 


_ Q@IR,—An unusual piece of bird be- 
8 haviour occurred recently in my 
_ garden. A kestrel was hovering over 
the compost heap catching mice which 
' were feeding on the seeds in the pile. 
_ He dived, made a kill, rose with his 
victim and was immediately attacked 
_ by a magpie, who had been perched, 
_ obviously watching operations, on a 
near-by post. 

i The hawk was completely taken 
| by surprise. Since the magpie made 
an attack from above, the hawk, rising 
' with his prey, had little choice but 
| to drop it. The magpie pounced upon 
| the dropped mouse and made off to a 
tree stump, where he proceeded to 
devour the stolen meal. The hawk 
disappeared, apparently alarmed at 
such a sudden and unusual attack.— 
Puyiyis Hinp (Mrs.), Cvraigmore, 
Handforth Road, Dean Row, Wilmslow, 
Cheshire. 


HISTORY BY WORD OF 
MOUTH 


Sir,—Recent correspondence about 
the site of the Waterloo Ball reminds 
one how fascinating a parlour game is 
the oral transmission of history. 

My father used to tell me that 
when he was a boy in the ‘nineties 
there was in his village of Whitting- 
ton, near Lichfield, Staffordshire, an 
old Frenchman who had served at 
Waterloo as a drummer boy, had been 
captured there and had remained in 
England ever since. 


But the best example I have ever 
heard was told me by an old friend, an 
80-year-old fisherman of Winterton, 
Norfolk, whose great-grandmother, 
born in 1785, was still alive when he 
was a boy of six. He remembers her 
telling of the arrival of the press gang 
at Winterton Beach and how among 
the few men who were not at sea fish- 
ing was one who was determined not 
to be pressed. When the conscript 
party was heading back for the ship 
lying offshore this man seized the 
tiller and, saying he could steer as well 
as any other man, ran the cutter head- 
long into the ship’s side. Then when 
they got all on board he continued to 
act like a madman until they sent him 
ashore as unfit to serve.—PHILIP 
DONNELLAN, 13, The Butts, Warwick. 


A ROYAL GROUP 


Sir,—The enclosed photograph is 
taken from a water-colour I bought 
years ago. It appears to me to repre- 
sent the mother of Queen Victoria, the 
Duchess of Kent, sitting writing at the 
table with Charles, Prince of Lein- 
ingen, holding a fencing foil, on one side 
and her other child, Princess Anne 
Feodorowna, sitting with her. 

In the background, left, is, I 
think, Baroness Lehzen, with the 
future Queen Victoria on her knee, 
watching two children playing chess. 
On the left, too, is a young boy who 
has an extraordinary likeness to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Windsor as a 
boy. The boy in fencing kit on the 
right might be a Wiirttemburg. 

The room is blue, with brown 


_ EARLY-17th-CENTURY LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR'S PURSE, IN 


WHICH THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND WAS CARRIED 


See letter: A Purse for the Great Seal 


WATER-COLOUR PROBABLY OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S MOTHER, 
THE DUCHESS OF KENT, AND A NUMBER OF ROYAL CHILDREN 


See letter: A Royal Group 


carpet and gilded chairs. I cannot 
identify the tartan worn by the boy on 
the right.—E. F. J. Smmpson, Quay 
Hill Studio, Lymington, Hampshire. 


GINGER BEER WITH 
THE PLANT 


Si1r,—In reply to Mr. Akroyd’s letter 
of May 1, for those who like to have 
their own ginger beer plant I find that 
the following recipe seems to do the 
trick, even without the proper words 
to avert the evi] eye. 

To start, place 44 teaspoons of 
ground ginger and 43 teaspoons of 
white sugar ina jar. The first day add 
2 teacups of cold water, 2 teaspoons of 
ground ginger and 2 teaspoons of 
white sugar. For the next seven days 
add 1 teaspoon of ground ginger and 
1 teaspoon of white sugar each day. 

On the ninth day strain through 
muslin and add to liquid 3 teacups of 
sugar and 4 teacups of hot water (hot 
to make sure that the sugar is dis- 
solved), also the juice of 2 lemons. 
When the sugar is thoroughly dis- 
solved, add 20 cups of cold water and 
put into screw-top bottles, but do not 
fill quite to the top in case of explo- 
sions. Keep for about two weeks. 

The first brew may need to be 
kept a little longer than subsequent 
brews and we find it more explosive in 
warm weather than in cold. 

Divide the sediment into two 
plants and start again at the first day. 
Always keep the plants in kitchen 
temperature.—HELEN BRISTOWE, 
Beech Hanger, Ashurst, near Tun- 
bridge Wells, Kent. 


A PURSE FOR THE 
GREAT SEAL 


Sir,—I have what I believe to be the 
earliest known example of a Lord 
High Chancellor’s bursa, or purse, of 
Charles I’s period, in which the Great 
Seal of England was carried on 
important occasions. I enclose a 
photograph of it. 


On a background of crimson vel- 
vet is the royal shield of arms with 
the Garter motto, surrounded by 
cupids and supported by a lion and 
unicorn. Above the _ shield and 
between the initials C.R. (Carolus 
Rex) is a crown, which was orna- 
mented with small pearls, of which 
only one remains. The shield, crown 
and supporters are padded up in high 
relief and covered with fine spirally 
twisted gold and silver wire. 

The annual accounts for the 
Hanaper (a department of the Chan- 
cery) during Charles I’s reign record 
payments for making the purse in 
which the Great Seal was kept. For 
example, in 1625-26 £24 was paid for 
a new, rich, embroidered bag of vel- 
vet in which the Great Seal was car- 
ried before the Lord Keeper, and 
forty shillings was also paid to Hugh 
Dashefield for four buckskin bags and 
four other bags for the Great Seal. 
There is no detailed description of the 
velvet bag; nor is the maker specified. 

As the cost was so high (about 
£200 at present-day values), it is 
difficult to believe that any others 
were made during this reign, so this 
account probably refers to my 
example. 

I should be interested to learn if 
any of your readers knows of an 
earlier example.—JOHN W. BRIDGE, 
The Nook, Lucerne Street, Maidstone, 
Kent. 


LONG-DISTANCE VIEWS 


Si1r,—I was interested in recent letters 
on long-distance views (March 27 and 
May 1). In November, 1888, I first 
landed in India and proceeded to join 
my father who was on tour in the 
Ragshaye Division of Lower Bengal 
and in camp at a place called 
Rungpore. 

I was naturally anxious to see 
something of the country, so after tea 
on the evening of my arrival I set off 
to do a little exploration. Lower 
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CAPITAL IN THE LANE AISLE 
OF CULLOMPTON CHURCH, 
DEVON 


See letter: A Symbol of What? 


Bengal, like most of the Gangetic Plain, 
is as flat as a pancake, and I did not 
find the scenery very inspiring, but I 
was intrigued by a brilliant rose- 
coloured spot on the horizon, the 
nature of which I could not explain. 
It appeared to be a minute cone, 
rather steeper on one side than the 
other, and glowed a brilliant rose pink 
in strong contrast to its drab 
surroundings. 

When T got back from my walk 
I asked my father if he could explain 
the phenomenon. He said that what 
I had seen was most probably the 
summit of the great mountain 
Kkanchenjunga, I looked Kanchen- 
junga up on the map, and found it to 
be distant from Rungpore about 
230 miles. 

Of course, when one gets up into 
the Himalayas a view of 230 miles is 
nothing to write home about. I once 
spent a few days at a beautiful spot 
there called Deoband, a few miles 
from the hill station Chakrata, It was 
May and there had been a fresh fall of 
snow; visibility was perfect and from 
9,000 feet one had a breath-taking 
view of hundreds of miles of the high- 
est mountains in the world stretching 
to infinity on either hand. A com- 
panion who professed to know what 
he was talking about pointed out a 
tiny peak, among a welter of lesser 
peaks on the western horizon, which he 
assured me was Mount Everest. This, 
if he was correct (of which I have no 
proof) was certainly a long view, for 


LOOKING ACROSS TO FUDAY FROM BARRA IN THE OUTER HEBRIDES. 
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from Deoband to Mount Everest must 
be all of 600 miles. All the same, I still 
cherish my Rungpore to Kanchenjunga 
view as my best effort.—R. F. Lows, 
Hollybank, Bracknell, Berkshire. 


A SYMBOL OF WHAT? 


S1tr,—The enclosed photograph shows 
a capital in the Lane aisle of Cullomp- 
ton Church, Devon. John Lane was a 
rich wool merchant who died in 1528, 
about two years after the construction 
of his chantry: Both interior and 
exterior of the aisle are rich in carv- 
ings, among which this symbol recurs, 
with its resemblance to an inverted 
figure 4, as do sheep-shears befitting a 
wool merchant. 

Dr. Pevsner, in his account of the 
chantry, refers to the “astrological 
symbol for tin’’ and I presume that 
this is the carving so described. I 
should be glad if you or one of your 
readers could tell me whether or not 
this inference is correct. 

But why should the symbol for 
tin occur in the chantry of a wool 
merchant? The nearest extraction of 
tin, as far as I am aware, took place on 
Dartmoor, some thirty miles away.— 
CECIL FRENCH, 26, Fairfield Avenue, 
Whipton, Exeter, Devon. 

[The figure appears to be holding 
a large version of his merchant's 
mark.—ED.] 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE 
GEESE 


Srr,—Mr. Kenneth Richmond’s refer- 
ences (April 10) to barnacle geese in 
Scotland recalls the truly remarkable 
manner in which thousands of them 
arrive in October at the small, un- 
inhabited islands immediately north 
of Barra, in the Outer Hebrides, 
particularly at Fuday, where there is 
splendid grazing for them. There they 
remain until a propitious day in April 
or May, when they all assemble and, 
at a given signal as it were, rise into 
the air in one tremendous and tumult- 
uous flock to travel Arctic-wards in 
wedge-shaped formation. 

For one as ill-informed ornitho- 
logically as I am, I have been exceed- 
ingly fortunate where geese are 
concerned. I have witnessed the 
arrival of myriads of magpie geese 
among the mangrove swamps in the 
north “of Australia: and last October I 
travelled some 30 miles down the St. 
Lawrence from Quebec City to watch, 
by the shorelands at St. Joachim, one 
of the most fascinating wild-life 
spectacles 


flock of greater snow geese. Here, with 
uncanny regularity, they rest on their 
3,000-mile journey between the Arctic 
and their winter quarters on the coast 


in great numbers on Fuday 
See letter: The Arrival of the Geese 


in North America—the 
arrival of the world’s sole remaining | 
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of Virginia. By the end of March they 
are back at St. Joachim, from where. 
after a couple of months’ riverine and 
estuarine feeding, they fly north 
to their Arctic breeding - grounds.— 
ALASDAIR ALPIN MacGrecor, 78, 
Swan Court, London, S.W.3. 


MOURNING GLASS OF THE 
18th CENTURY 


Sir,—Readers of Decorated Drinking 
Glasses by G. Bernard Hughes (Coun- 
TRY LiFe, March 13) may be interested 
in the enclosed photograph of an 18th- 
century glass with leather case, said 
to date from the third quarter of the 
century. It belonged to a Macdonald 


forbear who left Scotland in a High- 
land regiment and took part in the 


See letter: 


American War of Independence. He 
was given a grant of land in New 
Brunswick, but settled instead in 
North Carolina or Massachusetts. 

The design suggests that this 
travelling glass was a remembrance of 
betrothal or marriage, with a burning 
heart on the altar under the engraved 
arch. The flowers on either side of the 
arch may possibly stand for a woman’s 
name—or could they, perhaps, have a 
Jacobite symbolism? 

On the lid of the case the im- 
pression shows two birds on an altar 
with a wreath above their heads. At 
the sides are what seem to be cere- 
monial torches in wide-lipped bowls. 
The circle on the cover repeats the 
motif around the rim of the glass. 
Below the altar on the cover are two 
burning hearts joined together. 

Perhaps some of your readers can 
say whether some form of glass, with 
its leather case, is typical of the 18th 
century, or whether the designs may 
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Barnacle geese winter 


WHO LEFT SCOTLAND FOR AMERICA IN THE 18TH CENTUR 


| 

INSCRIBED MOURNING GLASS BELONGING TO A MACDONALD} 
Y f 

Mourning Glass of the 18th Century 


have some particular significance. The! 


height of the glass is 3} inches; the] 
diameter is 3 inches. The glass} 
remained in America until recent 


years.—GREGORY MACDONALD, Copaa 
Hill, London, S.W.20. ; 
[Mr. G. Bernard Hughes writes: 
The flaming heart, symbol of charity, 
was engraved on mourning glass 
during the second half of the 18th 
century. The double heart embossed } 
on the case shows the tumbler to have} 
belonged to the survivor of a married 
couple, the suggestion being that they 
will soon be rejoined in death. In some 
instances a polished initial appears on} 
the heart. This example appears to 
have been a stock piece, for the iaitial 
M and its frame were engraved by ay 
different hand from the ornamental 


work. The shape and quality of the} 
glass suggest a period from the 1760s)} 
to the 1790s, although such tumblers 
were made in the following century. 
Mourning tumblers were adver- 
tised in the New York Gazetteer, 177 
they were carried to New York by the 
Ellen, Captain Clarke, Bristol. The 
assumption is, therefore, that the 
glass is of Bristol origin. If the tumbler} 
is not of flint glass it might well be of} 
American. origin.—ED. | 


on May 3 a bird settled on the ground) 
about two yards from where I was 


and had black and white wing feathers} 
and a large light orange crest which! 
stood straight up on its head when it 


» was alarmed. We think it must have 


been a hoopoe. I wonder if this bird 
is often secn- in this country 
ELIZABETH WRIGHTSON, Neasham Hall,| 
near Darlington, Durham. 

[Hoopoes are regularly seen in| 
this country, chiefly in the southern 
counties, during the spring anc 
autumn migrations.—ED. | 


STEPS THAT LED TO 
GOLD 


From Marshal of the Royal Air Force} 
Sir Edward L. Ellington 

S1r,—I found William Condry’s article 
Stairs of the Welsh Mountains (May 1) 
very interesting. — 

In 1906 I was serving in a Royal 
Field Artillery Brigade, lately home 
from India, and stationed at Bradford. 
We did our annual practice at a camp 
situated east of the Roman road 
marked on William Condry’s sketch 
map and south of Trawsfynydd, which} 
we were told was a corruption of the 
Latin for ‘‘across the mountain's end.” 
It was known to the Royal Regiment 

s “Trousers.” 

On the first Sunday that we were 
there another officer and I rode over 
on bicycles to Harlech for lunch 
There, unfortunately, I had a punc- 
ture, and no one would mend it fo 
me or even lend me the means 0 
doing so. They were all very strict 
Sabbatarians. My companion and 
had to walk back to camp by the 
Roman Steps. 

I have forgotten how I recovered 


} 

icycle, but on one other Sunday I 
ed over to lunch at Bala and back 
William Condry’s ‘medieval 
oad,”’ which crossed the area over 
vhich we shot. 

| 1 was surprised to find that he 
nade no mention of the gold mine, 
lhe workings of which were situated, 
f Il remember rightly, on the western 
Jace of the hill marked 2,408 ft. on the 
nap. They were occasionally worked 
hen, when the price of gold reached a 
igure which made it just pay to work 
whem. We assumed that the Roman 
'5teps were made for reaching this mine. 
| have always thought that the gold 
fings made for the Royal Family might 
jhave come from it.—K. L. ELLINGTON, 
"3, The Terrace, Richmond Hill, Surrey. 


COMPROMISE CHURCHES 


R,—Within a few miles of Swindon 
in Wiltshire are two villages, Wan- 
borough and Purton, both of which 
ean boast a similar curiosity of a 


tf 


| church having both a spire and a 
| tower. 


It occurred to 
/ unusual situation must have been 
| something of a problem to the 
| Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
_ who are responsible for the ordnance 
/ maps of Great Britain. Would they 
‘use the symbol of a cross over a circle 
or over a square? If anyone cares to 
| examine the map he will see that the 
cartographers have compromised: one 
' church has been marked with a 
-circle and the other with a square, 
according to whether the spire or the 
tower is the more prominent feature 
of the building. 


There is another example of this 

_ curiosity at Ormskirk in Lancashire, 

_and it is odd that there is a similar 

legend about the origin of all three 

churches. According to the story in 

each case, there were two sisters who 

| built the church, but they could not 

| agree; one wanted a spire and the 

other a tower. These churches are the 

| results of compromises.—J. C. D. 
| Smitu, 16, Alma Road, Bristol, 8. 


me that this 


 |FEATHER OF A SNIPE SHOT IN 1809 WITH 
‘FIGURES ON IT THAT APPEAR TO BE 
NATURAL. The feather is 1{ ins. long 


See letter: Strange Marks on a Feather 
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STRANGE MARKS ON A 
FEATHER 


Str,—I enclose a photograph of a 
snipe’s feather, 1{ ins. long, with the 
figures 3716 clearly shown on it. The 
snipe was shot in the Lake District 
in 1809 by an ancestor of mine, Mr. 
R. W. Hall-Dare, M.P., of Theydon 
Bois, Essex. - 

On the cover of the container in 
which the feather is kept is the follow- 
ing: “This feather was taken off the 
side of a snipe shot by me in 1809: it 
was pulled out by my little daughter. 
On my tossing it up, I happened to 
distinguish the figures on it.’’ 

Unless the snipe had been handled 
by someone else when it was alive, 
which seems hardly probable, as ring- 
ing and other means of identification 
of birds was, I think, unknown in 
those days, the markings on the 
feather are natural, a freak of nature. 
—H. W. BorHaM_ey, Nynehead Court, 
Wellington, Somerset. 


DECORATIVE 


SPHINXES 
From Lady Palmer 
S1r,—I wasinterested in 
the illustrated letter 
Sphinxes in the Garden 
(May 1). Ihave two sim- 
ilar figures in my small 
garden here, but they 
have breast plates and 
ornamental saddles. 

The house was built 
about 1739, but I can 
find no history of the 
sphinxes and should be 
glad to learn more about 
them.—GwWENLLIAN PaLtmeER, The 
Dower House, Farley Hill, neay Reading, 
Berkshire. 

[At Chatsworth there are two 
winged sphinxes by Cibber dating 
from about 1693. They are placed on 
tall pedestals which originally formed 
the terminals of Tijou’s palisade on 
the west front. This is the earliest 
instance of the use of sphinxes as 
garden ornaments in England known 
to us.—ED.] 


A HEAP OF HORSESHOES 


Sir,—At the end of the war Mr. 
George Flinders, the smith at Scar- 
rington, near Nottingham, wondered 
what to do with all the rusty horse- 
shoes that were cluttering his forge. 
The nation’s need for metal salvage 
had passed, and it seemed a pity that 
these articles, which have been used 
for decorative purposes for centuries 
past, should go to the scrap-yard. Mr. 
Flinders decided to build the obelisk 
of horseshoes of which I enclose a 
photograph. 

He estimates that there are about 


EPS T ELLE LO 


rwo VILLAGE CHURCHES NEAR SWINDON, WILTSHIRE, EACH OF WHICH 


35,000 shoes now in the 
pile, which in thirteen 
years has reached a height 
of fourteen feet, is ten 
feet in girth and is still 
growing. — ARTHUR E. 
LoosLeEy,4a,London Road, 
Newark, Nottinghamshire. 


VARIETIES OF 
PHEASANT 


Sir,—During the past 
year I have had in my 
garden, much to its detri- 
ment, a very small hen 
pheasant, perhaps a shade 
darker than a hedge-spar- 
row, an ordinary-sized hen 
so dark that in an indiff- 
erent light one might think 
it was black, and two hens 
rather larger than the av- 
erage cock, of a very light 
grey colour. These last two 
birds are perhaps indistin- 
guishable, but otherwise 
not only are these birds 
easily distinguishable, but 
one might almost think 
they belonged to three 
different species. Has 
such disparity in size and 
colour among pheasants 
been noticed elsewhere ? 
—R. JoNES-BATEMAN, 
Inney Ting Tong, Budleigh Salterton, 
Devon. 

[The small dark hen pheasant is 
almost certainly a melanistic mutant 
and the light grey hens are just 
varieties, of which, owing to the cross- 
ing of so many races, there are a 
remarkable number to be seen in 
England to-day. We have recently 
heard of exceptionally pale ones, pied 
ones and white ones. In our experience 
dark pheasants tend to be smaller and 
light ones larger than the average.— 
Ep.] 


A GRAMMAR SCHOOL’S 
NOTABLES 


S1r,—I was interested in Antiquary’s 
letter about Middleton grammar 
school, Lancashire (May 8). The 
following may be of interest. 
Thomas Langley, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, was born at Middleton. In 1412 
he rebuilt the parish church, which 
included a chantry of St. Cuthbert, 
the priest of which was to “‘teache one 
gramer skole, fre for poore children’’, 
Until 1586 the grammar school 
functioned in the same chantry 
chapel, and it was here that both 
Alexander and Robert Nowell were 
educated. In 1586 Dean Alexander 
Nowell built the school house, shown 
in the photograph of May 8, which 
was used right up to the building of 
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HAS A SPIRE AND 


(right) PURTON 
See letter: Compromise Churches 
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CONTAINING ABOUT 35,000 


HORSESHOES OUTSIDE THE SMITHY AT 
SCARRINGTON, NEAR NOTTINGHAM 


See letter: A Heap of Horseshoes 


the present Queen Elizabeth Grammar 
School in 1910. 

With regard to John Bradshaw, 
mentioned by Antiquary, this can be 
added. Bradshaw was born at Marple, 
Cheshire, in 1602. He received his 
first education at Middleton and 
before his death in 1659 he bequeathed 
£500 for “amending the charges of the 
master and ushers as part of his 
thankful acknowledgements.’’ The 
school never saw this bequest, for on 
the Restoration in the following year 
Bradshaw’s estates were confiscated 
by the Crown.—W. J. SmitH, 30, 
Penrhyn Avenue, Alkrington, Middle- 
ton, Lancashire. 


HEDGE-SPARROW’S NEST 
IN THE BROCCOLI 


Srr,—Is it unusual for a_ hedge- 
sparrow to nest in a plant of purple 
sprouting broccoli? One is doing so 
in our kitchen garden.—F. R. SALMON, 
Tenbury, Worcestershire. 

[It is not usual for hedge-sparrows 
to nest in brassicas, but we have heard 
of several instances.—ED.]} 


We regret that an error in placing 
occurred in our report of the COUNTRY 
LiFe Schools Rifle-shooting Competi- 
tion. Llandovery College, with 157 
points, should have been placed first 
in the landscape. 


A TOWER: WANBOROUGH AND 
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A COTTAGE IN MAYFAIR ' 


11, BINNEY STREET, CONVERTED FROM A MEWS STABLE 4 
Rae number of mews houses turned during the last 30 years into , 


town residences must be legion; some rebuilt as considerable 

mansions, many converted with much expense and ingenuity, and 
others with less. In so far as they provide people who live in the country 
with a London pied a tevve they can be said to have become an essential 
adjunct of country life. Among so many and various, it would be diffi- 
cult to pick on any particular one as more outstanding than scores of 
others. Yet the example at 11, Binney Street, Mayfair, as remodelled 
for Viscount and Viscountess Ridley by Mr. Claud Phillimore and 
Mr. Aubry Jenkins, possesses several distinctions that make it at least 
unusual. 

For one thing, few know where Binney Street is, though it adjoins 
the north-east angle of Grosvenor Square. On its corner with Brook 
Street a charming Georgian tablet dated 1725 is inscribed “Bird Street”’ 
—one of the few 18th-century street-tablets surviving—but it had 
become Thomas Street before the name was again changed in 1938 to 
Binney. No doubt it had come into existence when Grosvenor 
Square was laid out early in the 18th century, but its only recorded 
historic association is that Thomas Banks, the sculptor, lived in Bird 
Street about 1770. Nothing, however, remains of that period, its 
present architecture appearing to date from the 80s or 90s of last cen- 
tury and modest at that, except for No. 11, which has a slightly Pont- 
Street Dutch distinction (Fig. 1). ; 

It was probably built about 1901, the date of the head lease, 
though no doubt the elevation was somewhat altered in the early 1930s 
when the building was converted from stables with servants’ rooms 
above into a dwelling-house. At that time the left-hand, northern-most, 
part of the ground floor, which may have been the coach-house, was 
converted to the kitchen, with its offices beyond lit from an area occupy- 
ing the middle of the rear section in plan, and the other third 
of the ground floor, presumably the stable, was turned into a 


| 
1—THE FRONT OF 1] 
BINNEY STREET, wd 
FACING WEST, AS TWIC: 

ALTERED | 


garage, as it remains. Thi 
wide windows on the firs} 
floor, slightly bowed withi 
the wall thickness, which Pi 
an agreeable feature of thi 
upstairs rooms, may have re} 
placed ordinary sashes at tha 
time. 

Not the least ingeniou 
part of the recent alteration 
is the sub-dividing again of th 
1930 arrangement to provid 
an independent caretaker’ 
flat in the ground floor. Thi 
has its own entrance, a larg 
living-room, and a kitchen! 
dining-room behind openini| 
into the area, which also light| 
a spacious double-bedroon| 
having direct access to a bath 
room-lavatory carved out 0 
the garage space. Since thert 
are only one storey and attic! 
over the ground floor at thé 
rear, the area receives ampli 
light to make these rooms 
: ‘ ge < : Lo ee attractive. 

= a = It is the ‘“‘old fashioned’ 


2.—_THE LIVING-ROOM: GREY, PINK AND GREEN THE PREDOMINANT COLOURS pacino 


Balustrade” 


l 
p SITCHEN BATHROOM 


= 
it 
' 


DINING 
RECESS u Caretaker’s 


KITCHEN 


Caretakers 0 0 SB eae é 
BEDROOM 
Caretaker's SITTING-ROOM ace 
LIVING -ROOM : LANDING 
GARAGE eae 
CUPBOARD PS BEDROOM 
= ee pee ee 


3.—GROUND-FLOOR AND (right) 4.—FIRST-FLOOR PLANS. 
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TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE CO. LTD., 56 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 1. 
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END OF THE LIVING-ROOM 


OF THE PRINCIPAL BEDROOM 


1958 


that gives the house its chief distinction. The front a 
opens into what can still be termed a hall (Fig. 8), lit 
a couple of windows beside the front-door, in which t 
turning of the staircase adds the idea of amplitude. Dod 
either end of it communicate with the housekeepe 
quarters and the garage, with a third containing a cod 
cupboard. Further character is given by the Georgii 
balusters, and by the low-toned wallpaper, of raw umbj/ 
with ochre leaves and gold dots, which carries up on 
the landing (Fig. 5). The presence of this ample, if rath] 
useless, space upstairs, with a further flight ascending o} 
of it, increases the feeling of roominess—that sense \ 

“space to waste’ that, however small the volume actual] 
is, used to be the distinction of a well-designed hous| 
though nowadays constituting a luxury, if not an archite| 
tural sin. A pleasantly useful adjunct is the tray incc 
porated with the handrail over the headroom of the lo 
flight. 7 

. The living-room, with one of the wide west window, | 
is in part used for meals also, but without the functioy 
being much differentiated. A partition that formed 


q 


8.—THE ENTRY HALL AND STAIRCASE 


dining-room in its inner end (where there is a window) wz 
removed; but that made the whole too long in relation t 
its height. By the advice of Mr. John Hill, who we 
consulted forthe decoration, the further fifth has been mark 
ed off—with pillars of books and different colouring: retair 
ing, as it were, a vestigial dining-room, but the main put 
pose of the operation being to give the room character. I 
this it certainly succeeds, adding another distinction to th 
little house. The body of the room has wallpaper of slat 
grey with charming cornucopias in white and green; th 
carpet, suggesting marble squares, of two shades of greer 
the covers viridian green (Fig. 2). A Baroque mirror adc 
sparkle to this strongish colouring, to which the enc 
papered in dark pink, provides contrast in both colourin 
and treatment. This also enables a few choice little pi 
tures to be hung there: a William Nicholson S#ill Life an 
Lady in White, by that exquisite and too little met wit 
painter, Mary MacEvoy, appear in Fig. 2. A water-colou 
by John Minton is seen above the table in the other vie 
(Fig. 6). On the landing there are another Nicholson, anda 
attractive Sickert. Work by these “‘painterly’’ painter 
goes well on the fairly strongly coloured walls, their tone 
seeming to agree. 

The most interesting bedroom is in the attic store 
(Fig. 7),.though it would not claim further distinction tha 
showing what an all-overish pattern of paper can do for 
room essentially shapeless. But there are ingenious details 
the cupboards flanking the front window, and the trea 
ment of the rear window which inclines inwards with tk 
roof. This has been enclosed in a box-surround that_ 
vertical and with the curtains, etc., conceals the fact the 
the window slopes. 

It is these small-scale niceties, the colouring and fu 
nishing, combined with the rather surprising spaciousnes 
that give this cottage in Mayfair a modest but marke 
distinction. Co Ee 


_CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


fought out at Leicester with the usual 


a Ts final stages of the Gold Cup were 
shock results. 


Daily reports in some news- 


One story did less than justice to the Man- 
chester team which came so close to ending 


1 hes men who led from the start, at one stage by 
)/ 23 i.m.p., until they succumbed to sheer exhaus- 
vin, ‘tion a dozen boards from the end. 

Last year the Manchester team all but 
defeated the holders in the quarter-finals, and 
» their 1958 record has been phenomenal for a 
j so-called provincial team. They came to 
| Leicester as holders of the English team cham- 
|pionship (Crockford’s Cup) and, although 
|unseeded, proceeded to knock out Dr. Sidney 
Lee’s team, 1957 Gold Cup winners, in the 
uarter-finals and Terence Reese’s team in the 
semi-finals, by decisive margins of 44 and 
46 im.p. over 64 boards. In the other semi, 
final my top-seeded team lost to Gardener by 
12i.m.p. 

“This does not augur well for Britain’s 
chances in the European championship next 
August,’ said one newspaper report, referring 
to the fact that not one of our three nominated 
pairs had reached the Gold Cup final. The 
writer would have felt less despondent if he had 
watched them in action at Leicester. Reese 
and I ran up against the same unpredictable 
factor, a key member who was in poor physical 
trim. There is no remedy for the lapse in bridge 
nicknamed a brainstorm, and one large swing 
can alter the whole course of a match. 

One day I shall attempt what no psychia- 
| trist has so far succeeded in doing. Somewhere 
there must be an explanation and a cure. Con- 
sider the following example from match play: 


West @& 8 East @KQ5 
eee 9) 816 YQjJ1074 
OAKI83 © 107 

K 3 & 0 106 


Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 

One pair bid as follows: One Heart— 
Three Hearts; Four No-Trumps (Blackwood)— 
Five Clubs; Five Hearts. North led a Diamond 
(from O 9 6 5 2), and the Seven held the trick. 
After trumps had been drawn in two rounds, 
the Ten of Diamonds was led from-dummy; 
South threw a black eard, and after mature 
reflection West played the Eight from his own 
hand to go one down. Stranger still, his team 
did not lose on the board. 

A “brainstorm ”’ at each table on the same 
deal must be well-nigh unique. The rival pair 
also started with One Heart—Three Hearts. 
My guess is that West’s thoughts ran on these 
lines: ‘‘Six ought to be on if partner has an Ace, 
but how can I find out?’’ On the balance of 
probabilities he decided to bid Six Hearts, and 
duly went down. Here I can offer a possible 
explanation. The showing and locating of 
individual controls by means of cue bids has 
almost superseded, in good conapany, the 
enquiry after Aces in bulk. In a moment of 
so-called blackout, West may have forgotten 
that there was such a thing as a Four No-Trump 
convention, 

Another effort by a master player was 


equally mystifying: 


@ 1097 
9A9743 
} 10962 
& 6 
62 43 
ORE N oie 
&K8753 W EI SaQj 
& 102 s &QJ9754 
@AKQJ85 
Yj2 
4 
&AKS83 


Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 
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“UNPREMEDITATED MURDER 


Both teams were playing Acol. In Room 1 
South and North bid thus: Two Spades—Three 
Spades; Four Clubs—Four Hearts; Six Spades. 
As you can see, there is no semblance of a play 
for 12 tricks. A Diamond was led to the Ace, 
and the Queen was returned; South ruffed, 
played the Ace of Clubs, trumped a small Club 
in dummy, came to hand with a Spade, and 
ruffed another Club with dummy’s last trump; 
then, after a Diamond ruff and a second round 
of Spades, he played off the King of Clubs and 
all but one of his trumps, leaving players with 
three cards. 

When the last Spade followed, West had to 
keep the King of Diamonds to beat dummy’s 
Ten, so he bared the Queen of Hearts; the 
Diamond was discarded in dummy, leaving 
Ace-Nine of Hearts; and East, with perfect 
composure, threw the Eight of Hearts in order to 
retain a master Club. The declarer duly won 
the last two tricks with the Ace and Knave of 
Hearts. 

We can accept that East was capable of 
counting up to 13. Even supposing that he 
had missed something in the earlier play, a 
double cross-check was available. First, when 
it was his turn to play at trick 11, he knew that 
West was clutching the master Diamond and 
one Heart only, so that a Heart discard from 
his own hand must be absolutely fatal. Second, 
if South had started with five Clubs, why had 
he ruffed only two of his small ones in dummy? 
This strikes me as the most curious part of the 
episode, for the following reason: 

At trick two East must have contemplated 
a trump lead, the only way to beat the contract 
if South had five Clubs, for a second Diamond 
was bound to be ruffed. Therefore, one would 
think, he should have a sense of relief when his 
partner followed twice to Clubs, marking South 
with only four of them. Why, then, aed he 
insist on keeping a Club at the end? I can only 
hazard a guess. A blackout of this sort may 
start with an zdée five ‘‘South has bid Clubs, so 
at all costs I must guard that suit.” 

Let us now study the bidding that landed 
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“Crossword No. 1476, CountRY Lire, 
Garden, London, W.C.2 


esta — 28, 1958. 
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1476 , 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach a 
Covent EE 
’ not later than ‘the first post on the morning of 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 
North-South in a hopeless slam. Where did it 
go off the rails? 

Some might say that the North hand is too 
weak for a positive response, and that it is easy 
enough to correct on the next round (for 
example, Two Spades—Two No-Trumps; Three 
Clubs—Four Spades). The other theory is that 
North would raise a bid of One Spade to Two, 
and that the analogous response is logical after 
a bid of Two. 

The immediate raise gets my vote. With 
adequate trump support, an Ace and a single- 
ton, the hand seems too good for the alternative 
treatment. The next point is whether North, 
having bid Three Spades, is entitled to accept a 
slam try (Four Clubs) with an answering cue 
bid. This is purely a question of partnership 
agreement. If the light raise is in order, it 
becomes a senseless trap if North has to con- 
ceal his Ace. In my opinion South was entirely 
to blame, since he should have allowed for 
something like North’s actual hand. Over Four 
Hearts, which denies the lower-ranking Diamond 
Ace, he can make a further try and await his 
partner’s reactions; when North can only say 
Five Spades, South must pack up. 

The leap to Six Hearts was the sort of 
gamble that is justified at rubber bridge only 
opposite a notorious underbidder. Note that, as 
the bidding went, North might have turned up 
with something like this: 

@10973 YAK3 OKI2 &764 

This is far more than South has any right 
to expect; and yet, even with the Ace of 
Diamonds on his left, there is no play at all for 
12 tricks. 

At the other table South had the situation 
under control in the following sequence: Two 
Spades—Three Spades; Four Clubs—Four 
Hearts; Five Clubs—Five Spades; end. This 
gives North a chance to co-operate if he holds 
something extra, such as the King of Hearts, or 
King-Queen of Diamonds. However, instead 
of dropping six i.m.p., the team that bid badly 
gained six on the board. I may have more to 
say on the subject of brainstorms 


ACROSS 


. Decorative for girth perhaps (7) 

. There’s a mixed fault about the little account, 
really (7) 

Here one might expect to find only majestic 
ears (4, 5) 

10. Clean up this fish (5) 

. A thousand in exchange; it could overwhelm 

(5) 
2. Land a bear for the star (9) 
4. All-out infernal advertisement for harness? 


(4, 3, 7) 
. Vital statistics are bound to be seen in this 
(6, 8) 
. How the boss leads in going off the deep end? 
(4, 5) 
3. Furious I reprove the dog (5) 
. Rosie might be found in bed (5) 
. You should be quick to see the point here 
(4, 5) 
5. No hurry about writing equipment, says the 
proctor (7) 


. Has the lady been in for a drink? (7) 


DOWN 


. Evidently the artist’s model is not to stand (6) 
2. Forbid fury—from the guns? (7) 

3. Car pool is to be found in the citadel (9) 

. No night shift for him (11) 

5 and 25. Land of the deer? (6) 

3. Says Jock, I call a shilling all right for roast 
meat (5) 

. What the pig has to do to the truffle (7) 

. Lighting expert? (8) 

3. A silent Doge (anagr.) (11) 

. A.B’s case is a bit muddled on the graph (9) 
5. Longfellow’s arrow taking the air? (8) 

. Make something out of the early potatoes? (7) 
. Proceed to name tea (7) 


. ‘What —— home-spuns have we swaggering 
here?”’—Shakespeare (6) 
22. It sounds rather as if to fear all is character- 


istic of the wild beast (5) 
25. See 5 down 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


ROSS.—1, Immortal bird: 8, ‘Erratic; 9, Hill-top; Gi oe oe y A 
11, “ACKOS 12, Suicide; 13, Roses; 14, Cabriolet ; 16, Hilltop The winner of Crossword No. 1474 is 
19, Basic; 21, ‘Attract; 23, Tarnish; 34, Eminent; 25, Italian; Miss M. J. Boyten, 
26, Frosted gli ass. DOWN. —I, Inroads; 2 2, Me teors; 3, Ruck- Flat 6, 
sacks; 4, Aphis; 5, Bellini; 6, Retrial; 7, Welfare state; 10, _ Tome htc 
Prentice “hand; 15, Besetting; 17, Nattier; 18, Headers; 19, 17, Palace Gate, 


20, Spirits; 22, Title. 


Barbara; 


Londen W.8. 


gee 
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From a recent painting by Laurence Scarfe 


we 


_ f[ ORDEN COLLEGE was founded in 1695 
by Sir John Morden, Baronet, 
Merchant of the City of London, a promi- 
nent Member of the Turkey Company. 
Legend relates that Sir John at one time 
invested almost all his fortune in three 
ships sent to trade in the Levant. Several 
years passed and the ships failed to return, 
with the result that Sir John was reduced 
to straitened circumstances. 

Eventually, however, all three ships 
returned safe and sound, with their valu- 
able cargoes and the proceeds of their 
trading ventures intact, and Sir John was 
restored to affluence. There and then he 
vowed to build and endow what has since 
been known as Morden College, to form a 
pleasant and dignified home of retirement 
for Merchants who, like himself, had 


in 


1700. The Chapel is noted for its masterpieces of Grinling Gibbons’ carving. In the 
Muniments Room there ave numerous beautiful ancient documents of historic interest. 


MORDEN COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH 


Home of a romantic legend and a merchani’s dream which came true 


suffered from the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune. 

The Founder’s plans for the eventide 
comfort of his Merchant friends are well 
and faithfully carried out today in the 
original beautiful buildings, designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, which stand in exten- 
sive grounds bordering on Blackheath. 

The whole of the ancient buildings and 
later additions, with administrative offices 
and residences, Members’ apartments — 46 
in all—Chapel, Dining Hall, Kitchens, 
Library, Lounge, Billiard Room, Hospital, 
Staff quarters, etc., are all adequately 
served by a most up-to-date oil fired 
central heating and hot water system. The 
wisdom of “putting new wine into old 
bottles’ cannot be questioned here; the 
latest developments in scientific heating 


have been applied to Wren’s massive 
buildings with complete success and with- 
out any structural modifications. 

This system constantly maintains a 
chosen temperature and saves labour. Oil 
fired heating is clean, highly efficient and 
trouble-free. Storage is convenient and 
delivery is quick and easy. 

If you are interested in conversion or 
installation of this most efficient and 
flexible method of heating, write to Shell- 
Mex and B.P. Ltd. They have had over 
40 years’ experience in handling oil fuel, 
and in advising on its most economical 
application, and will be delighted to get in 
touch with you without, of course, your 
being placed under any obligation. The 
address is Fuel Oil Dept. C11AB, Shell- 
Mex House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


E ESTATE MARKET 


i) OUIET 


i 
WN the normal course of events May 
I is a busy month for estate agents, 

and a prospective client visiting 
‘London for the day in order to discuss 
arrangements for selling a property is 
well-advised to make an appointment 
) well in advance if he is not to run the 
risk of being kept waiting. But this 
r it has been different, for business 
is at alow ebb. Indeed, a partner ina 
}) well-known firm that deals mainly in 

‘country houses and agricultural pro- 


ies told me the other day that sales 
{ ponding season since the end of the war. 


| 
Fete been fewer than at any corres- 


{ Back to Normal 


HERE are a number of reasons to 
4 explain why business has been 
@) slack this spring. In the first place 
4) there has been no letting up in the 
| Government’s policy of dearer money, 
‘and this has made it difficult for in- 
tending buyers to negotiate loans with 
which to finance purchases. Second, 
the substantial fall in Stock Exchange 
values that followed the hoisting of the 
Bank Rate to seven per cent. last 
September took place so suddenly that 
few people were able to extricate 
themselves in time, and they decided, 
wisely as it turned out, to hold on to 
good-class securities, and to defer any 
intended purchase of real estate until 
| the market had had a chance to 
recover. And those who contemplated 
selling, aware that there was a shortage 
of willing and able buyers, decided to 
wait until money was again circulating 
freely and competition had become 
keener. 
But although estate agents have 
| been able to sit longer over lunch than 
is customary at this time of year, and 
may have taken an occasional after- 
noon off for golf without running the 
_ tisk of losing a contract, the signs are 
that business will soon be back to 
normal, for at the time of writing the 
Stock Exchange is standing up well to 
strikes and threats of strikes, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that, when these 
discouraging influences are removed, 
| prices will resume their upward trend. 
f that should happen, those who have 
been waiting to buy a house or farm in 
the country will be in a position to 
do so without incurring substantial 
losses. 


Prospective Buyers’ Problems 


LTHOUGH there are indications 
that the virtual stalemate that 
| has existed in the market for country 
| houses will be broken, buyers are likely 
to be extremely discriminating, not 
only because money is tight, but 
because of the increasing difficulty of 
obtaining domestic help. For these 
reasons, large, badly designed houses 
are likely to be ignored, even where the 
purchase price may seem to be low, 
and the demand is likely to be con- 
centrated on houses that are easily run 
and readily accessible to shops and the 
cinema. 

For similar reasons, houses with 
large, formal gardens are likely to 
be unpopular with buyers, though a 
large expanse of lawn does not present 
the same problem, since it can be 
Tailed off, re-seeded and used for graz- 
ing a cow, a couple of hunters or chil- 
dren’s ponies. Good day schools 
Within easy motoring distance are a 
distinct asset, and I have noticed 
Several references to them in sales 
particulars during recent months. 


Small Farms in Demand 


S° far as agricultural properties are 
concerned, there have been some 
discouraging references in the news- 

Papers to the future of small farms, 

and there is no doubt that the old- 

fashioned type of working farmer who 

Tums a holding of from 50 acres to 

100 acres with the help of one or two 

hands is finding it increasingly 

hard to make a living. On the other 

“hand, the reduction in the armed 
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forces has resulted in large numbers of 
ex-officers, some of whom have private 
means to augment their pensions, 
being anxious to farm on a modest 
scale, and they form a solid core of 
buyers for small farms with possession 
when this type of property comes on to 
the market, particularly where there 
are a comfortable house and opportuni- 
ties for hunting and shooting. 

A typical example of the residen- 
tial type of farm that is popular with 
prematurely retired officers is Meadow- 
lands, a dairy holding of about 
160 acres situated at Wivelsfield 
Green, near Hayward’s Heath, Sussex, 
which was sold the other day by 
Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts and 
Warner and Messrs. J. R. Thornton 
and Co., and which includes a modern 
house, an up-to-date set of buildings 
and four cottages. A smaller, adjoin- 
ing holding, the Home Farm, Wivels- 
field Green, consisting of a modernised 
cottage, a set of piggeries housing a 
herd of pedigree Large Whites, and 
either 16 acres or 34 acres with pos- 
session, is to be auctioned by Messrs. 
Strutt and Parker, Lofts and Warner. 


SOLD IN SUSSEX 


NCLUDED among a number of 

agricultural properties in Sussex 
sold by Messrs. St. John Smith and 
Son and Charles J. Parris are Fegan 
Farm, Buxted, which extends to 
approximately 240 acres and which 
has been run for the past seven years 
as a training farm for boys, and Furze- 
grove, a half-timbered house with a 
galleried hall and about 50 acres at 
North Chailey, near Lewes, which 
fetched £13,000 at auction. The above- 
named agents, acting with Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co., also have in- 
structions to sell Hendall Manor, an 
arable and stock farm of 281 acres 
with a stone house, five cottages and a 
range of buildings situated near Uck- 
field, and Little Streele, a 16th-century 
farm-house with two cottages and 
55 acres, at Framfield. 


HIGH PRICES FOR FARM LAND 


H'c# prices for farm land in 
Buckinghamshire were paid at 
auction when Messrs. Hetherington 
and Secrett and Messrs. Jackson-Stops 
and Staff submitted the balance of 
freehold agricultural and residential 
properties forming parts of the Bul- 
strode, Hedgerley Park and Moore 
estates, near Gerrard’s Cross. The land 
to be sold, totalling approximately 
800 acres, had been divided into 15 lots, 
of which four, totalling about 
470 acres, were sold privately. Of the 
remaining lots, a block of agricultural 
land covering just over 97 acres, 
fetched £11,000, an average of £113 an 
acre, and another of 87 acres realised 
£10,500, an average of just over £120 
an acre. It is understood that the 
total amount realised by the sale was 
in the neighbourhood of £70,000. 


Two adjoining farms near Abing- 
don, Berkshire, are listed for sale by 
Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts and 


Warner, acting on behalf of Mr. Darby 


Haddon. They are the Manor Farm 
and Marcham Mill Farm, Drayton, 
which together cover approximately 
835 acres and which include a house 
dating from the 17th century, sub- 
stantial ranges of farm buildings and 


15 cottages. The land is offered with 
possession, subject to Service tenancies. 


“COUNTRY” HOUSE NEAR 
BERKELEY SQUARE 
ORD JUSTICE PARKER, chair- 
man of the Bank Rate Tribunal, 
has instructed Messrs. Turner Lord 
and Ransom to find a buyer for the 
Manor House, Farm Street, London, 
W.1, which was built in 1758 and is 
described as having the atmosphere of 
a country house rather than of one 
situated on the fringe of Berkeley 
Square. PROCURATOR. 
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a little more 
to pay 
a lot more 
to enjoy... 


Yes, Extra Dry Beefeater gin costs a little more than ordinary 
gin... but what a difference that little extra buys. This is 
luxury gin... triple distilled from GRAIN for extra dryness... 
crystal clearness and soft velvety mellowness. You’ve never 
tasted a gin like it. 

Try some, you’ll agree the difference in price is absurdly 
small for the added enjoyment it gives you... every time. 
Ask your wine merchant for Extra Dry Beefeater. 37/-.a bottle. 


EXTRA DRY 


Beefeater Gin 


James Burrough Limited, London, S.E.11 Distillers of fine gin since 1820 


bs 
U7 
CULy 


‘King George lV” 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


Retail Prices in the United Kingdom 
Bottle 37,5: Half Bottle 19/6: Quarter Bottle 10/-: Miniature 3/10 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LTD EDINBURGH * SCOTLAND 
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One of the most advanced cars you can buy to-day! 


THE NEW LDL — WPA with fully Automatic Transmission — 


The clean-cut elegance of continental lines 
combines with superb six-cylinder power and 
luxury equipment in the new ‘Two-Point-Six’. 
And with fully Automatic Transmission, driv- 
ing is effortless and safe. 

The new six-cylinder engine gives its willing 
power with hardly a murmur. An entirely new 
suspension adds still further to Riley’s tradi- 
tional excellence in road-holding harmony. 
Brakes are power assisted. And there is comfort 
for six in rich two-tone leather seating sur- 
rounded by such top quality features as 
polished walnut 
and door cappings. 


veneer instrument panel 


Three transmissions to choose from. 
A synchromesh gearbox with short sports type 
manual gear shift is standard. Optional 
equipment, at extra cost, includes overdrive or 
a completely automatic transmission. 


Price £940 plus £471.7s. P.T. 


Riley for Magnificent Motoring 


RILEY MOTORS LTD., Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD. 


London Showroom: 55/56 Pall Mail, S.W.1. Overseas Division: Nuffield Exports Ltd.,Ouford & 41-46 Piccadilly, W.1 
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The new Riley One-Point-Five— 
a compact 4 seater with brilliant 
performance, and low running costs. 
Price £575 plus £288.17s. P.T. 


I want to know what it 
feels like to be a Statesman. 


Fust like Dad, in fact. 


Dad often has to entertain big 
Government people from abroad . . . he’s 
very cosmopolygon, or something. 


And he always offers 

his distinguished guests, 

Whyte & Mackays. 

I VHYTEs MACKAYS 
SPECIAL 


WHI: SCOTCH 


I remember the Iberian Minister 
who asked if it was right or not 

to put soda in one’s whisky, and 
Dad said yes, it was right or 

not, according to one’s taste. Many 
people preferred a long drink. 

** But there are others, of whom I 
am one,” Dad said, ‘‘who so 

revere their Whyte & Mackays 
that they drink it neat.” 


** Sublime whisky, Whyte & Mackays,” Dad says. “A voluptuous 
pandering to the sybarite in us. Whyte & Mackays Special 1s the very 
quintessence of splendid whisky. 

(Dad’s always been noted for his speeches.) 

But you should hear him when he ic 

bangs on the table here, just like on 

the Despatch Box, and says how hard 
it is to get Whyte & Mackays 
because of those (unparliamentary 
language) Scots who believe that 

Whyte & Mackays is their very own whisky. 

Well, we must all come to the aid of the Party, 

and so I'll leave this Whyte & Mackays to Dad. 


ME...WITH THIS BOTTLE ? WHY, 
NOTHING DAD! JUST ANTICIPATING 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
GENTLEMAN’S WISH FOR A 

Whyte & Mackays. 


The end to a 


perfect dinner— 


naming of the finest; 
brandy with extreme severity. It} 
decrees that only brandy originat-) 
ing from the Grande and Petite} 
Champagne districts of Cognac| 
may bear the proud title of Fine) 
Champagne. 

Remy Martin produce Fine 
Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
justly called the ‘‘Pride of 
Cognac”. And it is important) 
to you that Remy Martin make 
nothing less good. This means that: 
when you insist on Remy Martin, 
you are sure to get a really fine 
brandy. . . genuine Fine Cham-’ 
pagne Cognac. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 


| ‘ARMING NOTES 
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' EARLY BITE FOR 
THE COWS 


\ , JiNTER wheat looks extra- 
ordinarily well. Indeed many 
fields provided a fresh bite for 

|he dairy cows before the grass really 
| tarted to grow. When the ground is 
\lry enough, as it has been this spring, 
‘he cows grazing for a few days on a 
/\trong crop of wheat do no harm, and 
jertainly they benefit. For next year 


[am determined to grow some rye 


i 


‘ 


a 


|planted in the autumn in order to give 
ithe cows an early bite. The field I have 
n mind for this can then come in 
nicely for potatoes. 


i There are possibilities too in the 


practice now being tried in Ayrshire to 
"get rye established on long leys. The 
_ way this is done is by sod-seeding, that 
‘is over-drilling an established cocks- 


| foot ley with ryein the autumn. Com- 
'| pound fertiliser is supplied through 


the drill and the rows of rye come up 
_ strongly in the sward by late March 

and April. Close grazing by cows does 
an established sward no harm, and 
' this practice, which is not at all costly, 
" may provide a most valuable stimulus 


ploughing grant should be abolished 
or cut by half, because most of the 
money goes to farmers who would 
anyway plough their grass fields in 
rotation. This consideration must be 
before the Ministry and the N.F.U., 
but, so far as I know, the consensus of 
opinion favours this grant as a useful 
part of the general price support 
system. Itis taken into account at the 
annual price review. 


Coping with Book Work 


HE keeping of accounts and 

records and the calculation of 
P.A.Y.E. deductions from the men’s 
weekly wages is becoming such a 
considerable part of the farmer’s 
routine that many who are not in at 
alla big way of business find that the 
necessary office tasks are more than 
they or their wives can undertake 
without neglecting their essential 
work. Soin some districts a secretarial 
service has grown up. In a county 
N.F.U. journal I note that two ladies 


1958 


advertise that they are now enlarging 
their staff and expanding their busi- 
ness to a twenty-mile radius of the 
local town. They offer to deal with 


' to milk production when the autumn 
' calvers are becoming rather stale at 
' the end of the winter. I do not know 
the extent to which the rye will 


) persist for a second season. It may be 


| the best plan to try this on a ley which 
| is due for ploughing anyway. 


} Spring sown barley and oats are 
' also established strongly and I have 
/ seen very few weak patches. We 
' wanted rain in early May, and where 
' this came growth is now going ahead 

strongly. Judging by the colour of 

most grain crops in my district, ferti- 
_ lisers have been used to good effect. 


The Farmer as Salesman 


R. J. K. KNOWLES, the General 
| Secretary of the N.F.U., re- 
minded Welsh farmers when he spoke 
at Llandudno that, while the farming 
industry had scored a great production 
success, increasing output by over 60 
per cent. above pre-war, we have not 
yet tackled the sales problem. Indeed, 
there has not been a real sales problem 
until recently because everything that 
has been produced was needed im- 
mediately. The modern business of 
marketing and selling is a job for 
intense planning and organisation. 
Farmers can produce separately, but 
they can only market and sell to the 
best advantage if they do it in unison. 
Mr. Knowles is quite right to make us 
face the problem of selling our goods 
on quality against all comers. Our 
best lamb can give a lesson to the New 
Zealanders. Our best beef is the best 
in the world. But this best meat must 
be brought together so that it comes 
forward in even, reliable supplies. It 
must be advertised, and the product 
must never let the advertising down. 
Only in this way shall we get a pre- 
Mium price on our good food in 
competition with the rest of the 
world. These are admirable senti- 
ments from the man behind the scenes 
at N.F.U. headquarters. Now we have 
to take action. 


Grass Land Grants 


es the year ahead the grants 
given for ploughing grass land will 
continue on the same basis as at 
present. The payment will be at £7 
an acre for ploughing land that has 
been continuously under grass for 
three years, and there is the £12 an 
acre rate for land that has been 
continuously under grass since before 
June, 1946, and where the cost of the 
work involved will be substantially 
heavier than normal. The farmer can 
g0 ahead with ploughing his leys and 
tell the Ministry within 21 days of 
ploughing, but if he wants the £12 an 
acre grant he must get prior approval. 
I hear it said sometimes that this 


the farmer’s book work and corres- 
pondence for him, paying weekly 
visits on reasonable terms. It is 
common enough for the larger farms 
to employ a whole-time man or woman 
in the office. This sharing of secretarial 
service will prove an advantage to 
others and save some letters from 
remaining too long unanswered. 


More Liquid Milk Drunk 


OR five months beginning May 1 

consumers benefit by a reduction 
of $d. a pint in the retail price of milk. 
Sir Thomas Peacock, Chairman of the 
Milk Marketing Board, points out that 
for the same amount that the average 
family was spending before May 1 they 
are now able to secure an extra pint of 
milk a week. A fillip to milk consump- 
tion will be welcome to dairy farmers, 
because the more liquid milk that is 
drunk the better the price the Board 
can return to producers. Milk sales 
have been going up nicely this year, 
and so have cream sales. Indeed, 53 per 
cent. more milk is being consumed in 
the liquid market now than before the 
war. The extra 4,050,000 gallons sold 
in the first three months of 1958 
represent the output of 22,500 cows 
giving 2 gallons a day each for 3 
months, or, in more graphic form, the 
volume flowing over the Victoria 
Falls, Rhodesia, in 17 seconds. A 
further ingenious calculation is that 
this extra consumption amounts to 
32,400,000 pint bottles which, placed 
side by side, would stretch for 1,278 
miles, or almost from London to 
Moscow. 


Fostering Cheese Sales 


O those wishing to foster the sales 

of English cheeses I commend the 
initiative of one of the hotels in 
Ipswich. Besides providing the normal 
restaurant facilities the owners have 
converted a bar into a cheerful parlour 
where the local business man or 
passing motorist can obtain a quick 
lunch and be on his way again within 
half an hour. A young hostess makes 
all welcome as she dispenses open 
sandwiches of meat carved before 
one’s eyes and cheese neatly set out 
with each variety clearly labelled. 
What starts as a chance introduction 
to Double Gloucester or Wensleydale 
often becomes a persistent taste. 
Would not a similar enterprise prove 
popular at the Farmers’ Club in 
London, at least during the summer 
and on the days when the monthly 


meetings are held? 
CINCINNATUS, 


“lies DEE may not be the longest 
orthe widest of Britain’s rivers; 
but it is surely one of the prettiest. 
From its cradle in the lofty Cairn- 
gorms to the granite-cobbled streets 
of Aberdeen, the journey is pure 
enchantment. Baronial castle and 
silver birch; the Games at Braemar 
and the Queen at Balmoral; moor 
and mansion, green lawn and glen 
—each has a part in the Deeside 


spectacle. 


NATIONAL 


» 


The perfect companions for seeing Britain 


are the new National Benzole road maps and 
“Our National Heritage” travel book. The 
road maps are on sale, 1/- each, at National 


Benzole ‘solus’ garages and filling stations. 
“Our National Heritage”, a survey of the 
British scene in words and pictures, is intro- 
duced by John Moore and contains 115 pages 


of photographs, miniature maps and descrip- 
tive text. Published by Phoenix House in co- 
operation with the National Benzole Com- 


pany Ltd., it is on sale at all bookshops, price 
12/6d. 


By Appointment to 

Her Majesty the Queen 
Suppliers of Motor Spirit 
National Benzole Company Ltd. 
Wellington House, 
Buckingham Gate, London, SWI 
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The only high-octane/high-Aromatic mixture 
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SPR Bree FB 


AMONTILLADO 


not too sweet-not too dry- 
just right! 


A DUFF GORDON SHERRY 


El Cid, the Conqueror— 
an 11th century Spanish 
nobleman and soldier of 
fortune, a legendary hero. 
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event. 


128 pp., 10’ x 


PUBLISHED TODAY 


in one beautiful book 


YEAR 


JUST PUBLISHED 


of the Lipizzaners of 


SCHOOL 


Introduced and photographed by 


A year’s international show jumping 


THE SHOW JUMPING 


International Review by Lt.-Col. HARRY LLEWELLYN 
Photographs by REX COLMAN of Baron Studios 


This is the first pictorial review of international show jumping to 
be published in Britain. Designed as a comprehensive record of all 
the major show jumping events in Europe and at home, it will be a 
treasured possession for every enthusiast and is a truly beautiful 
book for all who love horses. Illustrated with some 200 photo- 
graphs specially taken for this book at every major show jumping 
Printed on art paper, quarto size, to give the best possible 
reproduction. 160 pp. 10” x 73”, 30/- net. 


A new edition of the magnificent book 


THE SPANISH RIDING 


MATHILDE WINDISCH GRAETZ 


CASSELL 


The snow white Lipizzaner stallions of the Spanish Riding School 
are famous throughout the world. Princess Windisch Graetz was 
permitted to stay on the stud farm at Piber to photograph the 
life of the Lipizzaners from their first days and to follow them 
throughout their training. Originally published at 42/-, the new 
edition, identical with the first printing, is issued at half the price. 
Tk”, 4 colour plates, 118 photographs, 21/- net. 


Increased supplies of the 
celebrated “‘Grouse’’ 
Scotch Whisky are again available— 
to the delight of connoisseurs. This 
truly superlative Scotch has been well- 
known and esteemed for over 150 years. | 
... To make sure of your personal sup- | 
plies, or in case of difficulty, please | 
order direct. A cheque for £22 10s. } 
brings a case of one dozen bottles, | 
carriage paid, to your home. 


GROUSE~WHISKY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., Perth, Scotland] 


Blenders of the Famous “‘ Grouse” Scotch 
Whisky since 1800. 


Importers of the popular “ Pintail”’ Sherry. 


Those memories of PARIS become a delightful reality 


when you drink PERNOD—France’s most famous aperitif. 
4 Pernod to 3 iced water 


Sole Importers: 
161 


NEW BOND STREET. LONDON, 


Available from your usual wine merchants 
J._.R. PAR KINGTON @& CO. EDDis, 


Wilt 


The 24° 
HAYTER 


(Rega) 
MOTOR SCYTHE 


Operates efficiently, 
in all weathers 


Cuts fine or rough, 
large or small areas) 


Has ample power for 
toughest conditions 

Gives rapid cutting 
without choking 


Has low 
costs 


Cash Price £52 del’d 
U.K. Deferred terms 
available 


Self-propelled models 
also available. 


running 


CHELSEA SHOW 
STAND 33 


Please write for folder : 
HAYTERS OF SPELLBROOK 


6 Spellbrook Lane, Bishop’s Stortford, 
Herts. Tel. Sawbridgeworth 3444 


; 


WEW BOOKS 
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ESCAPE OF HITLER’S 
BATTLE FLEET 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


AVID STIRLING, whose 
i 1) career as a raider was men- 
tioned here last week, began by 

littacking in the dark. Then he had 

in inspiration. Why not attack in full 

} moonlight when no one would expect 
‘him? He did so, and it was one of his 

most successful ventures. From 

Mr. Terence Robertson’s Channel Dash 
‘{Evans, 16s.) we learn that a similar 
‘inspiration visited Hitler. There were 
the Scharnhorst, the Gneisenau and the 
Prinz Eugen locked up in Brest har- 
bour. The English knew they were 


[R there and bombed the harbour, but 


rarely the ships, continuously. How 


Sir Winston Churchill wrote to 
Mr. Roosevelt describing the dash of 
the three ships as a “ retreat’? which 
had eased the naval situation in home 
waters and the Atlantic. ‘“ Our bomber 
effort,’’ he wrote, “can now be concen- 
trated on Germany.”’ 

To those with a broad strategic 
outlook, all this was true; but it 
didn’t look to the Englishman in the 
street as though Germany had handed 
us a victory on a plate. There was, 
too, at this time, the sinking of the 
Prince of Wales and the Repulse off 
Singapore. It is small wonder that 
Press and people raised an outcry. For 
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CHANNEL DASH. By Terence Robertson 
(Evans, 16s.) 


THE RAINBOW COMES AND GOES. 


By Diana Cooper 


(Hart-Davis, 25s.) 


THE DIRECTOR. By Alan Thomas 
(Gollancz, 15s.) 
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into the Atlantic and get round the 


Y were they to get home? To break out 
: 


3 


north of Scotland? Or to enter the 
English Channel and sail through it 
from west to east? But what a hope! 
| No enemy armada had had the nerve 
to try it since the high days of Spain; 
and the Spanish precedent contained 
little that was encouraging. But this 
| hazardous course was at last decided 
on and, most sailors thought, the only 
way would be to sail out of Brest in 
daylight (it was winter time, when the 


| darkness is long) so as to approach the 
|| danger-zone, which would be Dover 


and the Narrows, in the deepest dark. 

Hitler thought otherwise, and 
against strong naval opposition he had 
his way. Mr. Robertson says that he 
demanded three conditions: ‘‘ 1. Move- 
ments of the three ships to be reduced 
to a minimum before the start of the 
operation. 2. The ships must. leave 
Brest by night, so that when passing 
through the Channel they could use 
daylight for the most effective defence. 
3. From early dawn to twilight the 
ships must have the maximum cover 
possible.”’ 


A Brilliant Inspiration 


Hitler badly wanted those ships. 
He was at that time obsessed by fear 
of an English assault on his position in 
Norway. His brilliant inspiration 
Succeeded; the ships got through, and 
Raeder, whose advice he had declined 
to take, said: ‘‘ We have won a tactical 
victory and suffered a_ strategic 
defeat."’ Though our sea and air 
forces were not able to stop them, 
mines damaged two of them and they 
limped home. Six months passed 
before Scharnhorst sailed again. She 
Was pounced on at once and sent to 
the bottom. Two months after her 
escape, Prinz Eugen “ was being towed 
from one repair yard to another in 
German waters, when a British sub- 
Marine fired a torpedo at her, ripping 
off her stern. She never sailed again 
during the war.’’ Bomber Command 
wrecked the Gneisenau. She took no 
further part in the war. Thus Raeder 
must have smiled a wry smile as he 
contemplated the fruits of Hitler’s 
inspiration. 


what, in fact, had passed through the 
English Channel that day? The three 
warships naturally caused most com- 
ment, but there was an armada. The 
three big ships set out accompanied 
by six large destroyers. They were 
joined, round the Cherbourg corner, 
by two E-boat flotillas numbering 10 
boats. Off Cap Gris Nez, 24 more 
E-boats, together with gunboats, 
E-boats and minesweepers of the 
Western and Northern naval com- 
mands. There were in all 63 ships. As 
these forces slowly built up on the 
water, so the cover built up in the air. 
At the maximum there were 250 
fighters to look after any bombers we 
sent out. Nothing like this had been 
seen before on our moat, and it was 
organised down to the last stitch. 


British Muddle and Gallantry 


What frighteningly emerges from 
Mr. Robertson’s book is the utter lack 
of organisation with which this 
armada was opposed. It was known 
that the ships intended to break out 
and sail eastward. It was known that 
the attempt was imminent. The time 
was 9.45 p.m. when the German ships 
sailed. By 12 noon the next day they 
had sailed 360 miles. Eighteen 
minutes later they were engaged for 
the first time. The Dover batteries 
opened fire; but the enemy was draw- 
ing out of range and at 12.45 Dover 
gave it up. Then—so late—the 
M.T.Bs. and the bombers were sent in. 
Even the launching of a pitiful hand- 
ful against the giant German forces 
was accompanied by confusion, cross- 
purposes, missed rendezvous. 

Most pitiful, most gallant, is the 
story of what our young men did that 
day. Lieut.-Commander Eugene 
Esmonde, who was awarded a post- 
humous V.C., took up his 17 men in 
Swordfish planes. They all released 
their torpedoes after battling through 
an inferno of fire rained on them from 
air and sea—“ eighteen men protected 
by fabric challenging 4,000 shielded by 
armour plate.’” They knew what they 
were taking on. All of them expected 
to die that day, and all but five of 
them did. Someone had blundered, 
but it was a great strategic victory, 


By Appointment to 
H.M. The Queen 
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CARRINGTON & Co., LTD. 
130, REGENT ST. LONDON, W.1. 


REGENT 3727 


Silversmiths 


Sine Ora limeanshife tHe Gold 
Cc 
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Silver line 


Cord stitched sheets and be-frilled 
pillow cases made of fine Egyptian | 
cotton, demurely striped. In flesh pink, 
gold, green, blue, red or lilac all with 
silver and white stripes. T'wo sheets 
and two 20 x 30 inches pillow cases. 
72x 108 inches £5. 5.0 set 

90 x 108 inches £6.12.6 set 

Extra pillow cases 25/9 a pair 


To match: tufted bathroom sets and 
Turkish towels in the same pattern and 
colours’ (except lilac) complement your sheets. 


Household linen: second floor 


Harvey Nichols & Co Ltd of Knightsbridge SW1 
(Belgravia 5000) and Bournemouth 


A certain sureness 


Everything about a shirt from 
Gieves—from the cut to the 
cloth, cuffs to the collar—has 
a certain sureness. This wool 
and cotton shirt is typical. 
The check, light and dark 
blue, is on a white ground: 
collar attached: price 59/6 


Gieves have many more, from 
brushed cotton to the latest 
non-iron poplin. Why not 
send for our new coloured 
catalogue. Better still, call in 


... t8 two-thirds Gin and one-third Lillet bo see awe 


with a sliver of lemon peel. This unique 
prelude to good food will find a firm place 
in your affections and fill an 
unsuspected gap in your experience 


of aperitifs. Sweeter than dry, yet 


= Sanat e et a 
i 2 5 : y APPOINTMENT 
Orier than sweet, Lillet is truly ‘ eS eee tec iad 
. 7s é HATS 
“Tie meilleur aperitif de La France.” Bi it sata TALON & OUT 


LIMITED 


LILLET | | i af Tailors, Hosiers & Hatters since 1785 


27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON W 1 
Telephone: HYDe Park 2276 
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(Left) Cotton shorts in dazzling colours 
and dramatic patterns are teamed with 
a white cotton shirt which has a 
stiffened collar and lapel (Pucci, from 
Debenham and Freebody) 


(Right) Quick-drying nylon jersey is 

used for a sun and swim suit in a grey 

and white blurred pattern with a yellow 
base (Fantasie) 


(Below) Overblouse and shorts in a rose- 

pink slub rayon that is creaseless. There 

is a slender button-through skirt to 
match (Dorville) 


r NHE usual animated colours and 
designs make the departments 
catering for the beach the live- 

liest in the stores. Shorts, jeans, 

slacks, overblouses, sun and swim 
suits, beach dresses—all appear once 
more, but acquire their own individual 

character marking them as of 1958. 

Beach jackets of towelling or 
cotton blouse at the back over a band 
that borders them, and they button 
down the front from the throat to this 
band. In brilliant-coloured towelling 
they are comfortable to wear either 
on a somewhat chilly English beach 
or a sultry Mediterranean plage, and 
tawny shades of orange and flame 
seem favourites. For the cotton 
jackets, vivid lemon over an orange 
swim suit, turquoise over white and 
flowered pink and black over black 
have been shown, as well as the 
aquatic prints that Pucci designed for 
Tootal Broadhurst Lee. These include 
a deep blue or a jade green ground 
that is attractive when printed with 
lightly traced shells, fish and marine 
flowers. 

The more dazzling prints are less 
in evidence this summer. Tartan 
nylon swim suits, crimped so that they 
fit smoothly, look very smart with a 
plain overblouse or jacket. Pucci 
mixes colours of the utmost brilliance 
and offsets plains with prints for his 
simple and most successful clothes. 
Short tailored cotton shorts will be 
printed in a design like fireworks 
scintillating across a white ground, 
teamed with a plain cotton shirt of 
an intense turquoise blue that can 4 
hang over or be tucked in. When the scheme is reversed the shirt may be of stronger 
colour than the shorts, a grass-green ground with small confetti-coloured flowers or tropical 
fish worn with lemon shorts. 

Lemon with sailcloth red is a favourite combination for plain sailcloth or denim outfits 
of shorts or jeans, shirt and sometimes a button-through skirt as w ell. Navy comes into the 
picture for denim boating jeans or shorts that are worn with a striped cotton sweater or 
thick fisherknit wool sweater. : : 

Although the veto has gone forth from the big designers against the bikinis at fashion- 
able resorts, all the shows contain them, mostly in brightly coloured cotton with a gay 
little jacket to contrast and a hat with a high cone crown tufted with rafha. The many 
one-piece swim suits in a solid colour are much more covered up than they have been; 
shirts and jackets too go up to the throat to protect from the sun when necessary. 

Many of the smartest dresses are in awning striped cottons and linens. The long beach 
dress from Italy shown by Debenham and Freebody is in rich mixed blues Ww ith black and 
white and is worn with a panama like a man’s. This has a slit hem and clinging jeans to 
Match. Straight dresses also are made from vertically striped deck-chair cottons in gaudy 
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FOR HOLIDAYS IN THE SUN 


A cotton sun and swim suit has elasticised panels at the 

sides and back and a jacket to match printed with figures 

of Jamaican people. Colouring is brilliant on a white ground 
and the cotton is water-repellant (Jantzen) 


eee 
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Hat by 
Sybil Pendlebury 


Soft, elegant suit in a beautiful crease-resisting jersey 
that is wonderfully comfortable to wear. The slim skirt 
hangs straight as an arrow, yet it’s easy to stride out in— 
it has an exclusive back panel-pleat. In mushroom 
beige, steel grey or navy blue. 19 gns. 

You'll find, too, twinsets and separates, coats and 
weatherproofs, all on the first floor at Burberrys. 


Open Thursdays until 7 p.m. 


BURBERRYS IN THE HAYMARKET + LONDON - S.W.1 : TEL? WHITEHALL 3343 for that enchanting look in nylons 


Pleated linen skirt with a pouched bodice held in 
the centre front of the waistline by a bow. The 
colour is brick-red (Horrockses) 


colours, chic when worn with flat Roman 
sandals and pull-on hats of panama or raffia. 

The striped denims are having a tremen- 
dous vogue. They are woven in awning 
stripes and made up into tailored blazer 
jackets and shorts for sailing and cyclir 
The Estrava blazer is tailored very smartly 
and in narrow stripes and violent colour con- 
trasts; for the shorts stripes are usually in 
graded sizes, while jeans favour narrow ones. 
There are also plain-coloured sailcloth jeans 
that lace up over the calves and are rather 
dashing. 


OR everyday occasions at a resort there 

are a variety of smart knitted cottons and 
nylon mixtures to choose from—suits, dresses, 
cardigans and sweaters. Suits with straight 
jackets piped with white or a darker colour 
than the main part and straight pleated skirts 
look well in a coffee brown or beige with white 
or cornflower blue with white. They have the 
virtue of being uncrushable, as are also the 
tubular dresses with their rolled collars that 
can be pulled down to leave the shoulders 
bare. Cardigans in thick white cotton ribbed 
vertically come in various neat twisted 
stitches; the fine cashmere and wool cardigans 
and sweaters from Pringles that have their 
matching Terylene pleated skirts are invalu- 
able for an English holiday. 

In the Playdeck at Marshall and Snel- 
grove’s they carry swim suits for the larger 
Sizes as well as the slim. Almost all have small 
skirts and shoulder-straps that can be 
adjusted or removed and are fitted with white 
cotton detachable brassiéres, being cut and 
elasticised by the same methods as a cor- 
Selette. Lighter cottons are proofed for water 
and nylon suits are made from crimped yarns 
so that they expand. Cotton sun suits witha 
deep frill set into a strapless sweater bodice 
Match tailored dresses that button from 


COUNTRYS LIPE——MAY 72:2). 


This ribbed knitted dress in a jersey knit nylon 
blend is pale blue edged with white round the 
roll collar and short sleeves (Tricosa) 
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OUNTRY LIFE—MAY 22, 1958 


AS LOVE & SONS 


UATORS, ST. JOHN’S PLACE, PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Important & Extensive 


SALE 
BY AUCTION 


Of Valuable Antique English, 
Continental and other furniture, 
Silver and Plate, Pier Mirrors and 
Girandoles, Porcelain, Library of 
3,000 books, Coloured Prints etc., 
being the contents of 7 public and 
24 bedrooms. 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY 
& FRIDAY, 3rd, 4th, 5th & 6th JUNE 


se, Alloa, Clackmannanshire, Scotland, AT 11 A.M. EACH DAY 


EMELINE lo0) 2 View day Monday, 2nd June, 


: 1958 
from the Auctioneers 


"PHONE PERTH 2226 (3 lines) THOMAS LOVE & SONS 


Bx) : 
€ By Appointment 
J to H.M.The Queen 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


yan 


A fine quality, small 
Directoire Bonheur de 
Jour in mahogany and 
brass inlay. Circa 1798. 
/3’ 6” high, 3’ long, 


19” wide. 


sprey 


§ An example of the extensive range 

to be seen in our Antique Furniture 
‘and Decoration Department, 

which is fully equipped to advise 

‘on all questions of interior decoration. 


TD + 145/169 NEW BOND STREET - LONDON W.1 


